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UofT: 

Race 
Not 
Issue  in 
Chun 
Case 

BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITT 


The  University  of  Toronto 

will  recommend  to  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission  that  charges  of  racial 
discrimination  filed  by  former 
research  associate  Kin  Yip  Chun 
not  be  referred  to  a hearing  before 
a Board  of  Inquiry  appointed  by 
the  commission.  The  university 
says  that  no  new  information 
resulted  from  the  commission’s 
analysis  and  the  facts  of  the  case 
have  already  been  thoroughly 
investigated. 

“The  university  does  not  believe 
that  racial  discrimination  is  a factor 
in  this  case,”  said  Vice-Provost 
David  Cook.  “The  investigation  by 
Dr.  Cecil  Yip  was  unequivocal  in 
its  finding.  In  his  report  he  said,  ‘I 
have  found  no  evidence  that  Dr. 
Chun  was  improperly  denied  a 
permanent  academic  position  in 
the  department  of  physics  because 
of  his  race.’ The  facts  simply  do  not 
support  Dr.  Chun’s  allegations  and 
the  Human  Rights  Commission’s 
staff  analysis  has  not  produced  any 
new  facts  that  would.” 

Late  last  week  the  commission 
issued  the  staff-produced  case 
analysis  on  the  Chun  allegation 
that  he  was  denied  tenured  posi- 
tions at  U of  T because  of  racism  at 
the  university.  The  analysis  — 
based  on  information  provided  by 
Chun  and  the  university  — con- 
cluded that  the  evidence  warrants 
an  inquiry  and  recommended  that 
the  case  be  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Inquiry.  The  university  and  Chun 
have  three  weeks  to  respond  to  the 
case  analysis. 

Professor  Peter  Rosenthal  of 
mathematics  and  the  Faculty  of 
Law  said  the  university  should  set- 
tle the  dispute  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  the  sake  of  Chun  as  well  as 
U of  T’s  own  reputation.  By  the 
time  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission’s  Board  of  Inquiry 
hears  the  case,  another  year  may 
have  passed,  he  noted.  “The 
university  should  give  him  a 
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Someone  Roars,  “Bobby  Scores!”  ... 


...at  the  good  old  hockey  game.  Toronto  band  Cedar  Azureus  laced  up  recently  to  rock  the  rink  rats  enjoying  a late-night  shinny  in  front  of  University 
College  on  King’s  College  Circle. 


Hutcheon  Elected  MLA  President 


BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 

University  Professor  Linda 
Hutcheon  of  English  and  the 
Centre  for  Comparative  Literature 
was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America  (MLA),  one  of  only 
three  Canadians  to  head  the  orga- 
nization in  its  110-year  history.  U 
of  T professors  Mario  Valdes  of 
comparative  literature  and-  the  late 
Northrop  Frye  of  English  also 
served  as  president. 

The  MLA  is  the  largest  profes- 
sional humanities  and  scholarly 
organization  in  the  world  and  rep- 
resents over  33,000  teachers  and 


Professor  Linda  Hutcheon 
scholars  in  the  areas  of  language 
and  literature.  It  administers  one  of 
the  most  renowned  publishing  pro- 
grams in  the  humanities,  and,  with 


members  from  100  countries, 
conducts  extensive  work  in  the 
political  arena. 

But  for  Hutcheon,  who  has  served 
the  past  two  years  as  MLA  vice- 
president,  the  most  pressing  issue 
during  her  tenure  will  be  to  address 
the  concerns  of  humanities  graduate 
students  — from  ongoing  job 
anxieties  to  the  pressure  to  publish. 

“Students  jokingly  refer  to  [it]  as 
turbo-professionalization,”  she 
said.  “This  deals  with  the  mytholo- 
gy that  if  you  don’t  publish  X num- 
ber of  articles  or  give  X number  of 
conference  papers  while  still  a stu- 
dent, you  won’t  be  considered  seri- 
ously for  a job  when  you  graduate.” 


Hutcheon,  who  has  taught  at  the 
university  since  1989,  said  this 
pressure  pushes  students  into 
publishing  too  early  in  their 
careers  when  they  should  be  spend- 
ing their  time  focusing  on  learning 
and  writing  dissertations. 

“We’re  setting  up  a committee  of 
grad  students,  newly  graduated 
PhDs  and  recently  tenured  people 
along  with  members  of  hiring 
committees,  to  examine  the  reality 
of  this  situation.  We  also  want  to  set 
some  professional  standards  so  that 
students  know  what  to  do  when 
they’re  looking  for  a job,”  she  said. 
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Sweatshop  Issue  Remains  Unresolved 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITT 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  DEVELOPING 
a policy  on  the  humane 
manufacture  of  licensed  goods,  it 
turns  out  that  there’s  a lot  of  good 
intention  and  very  little  consensus. 

A IF  of  T forum  Jan.  31  on  the 
issue,  sponsored  by  the  Clarkson 
Centre  for  Business  Ethics  of  the 
Rotman  School  of  Management, 
brought  representatives  from 
organizations  involved  in  labour, 


licensing,  retailing,  Third  World 
development  and  the  anti-sweat- 
shop  movement.  The  goal  was  to 
educate  the  university  community 
on  the  complexities  of  the  issue  as  a 
U of  T task  force  continues  its 
efforts  to  create  Canada’s  first 
university-based  policy  on  the 
humane  manufacture  of  clothing 
and  other  apparel  that  bears  its 
insignia. 

After  some  eight  hours  of 
presentations,  the  audience  could 


better  appreciate  Pharis  Harvey’s 
opening  remarks:  that  the  issue  rep- 
resents “an  almost  bottomless  pit  of 
complexity  where  there  have  been 
lots  of  experiments  and  no  one 
solid  approach.” 

Harvey  represents  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  Inter- 
national Labour  Rights  Fund,  a 
non-profit  advocacy  group  for 
labour  rights.  He  said  that  such 
basic  rights  as  freedom  of  associa- 
tion are  critical  to  any  code  but 


noted  that  other  issues  of  code  con- 
tent — such  as  discrimination  or 
wage  levels  — become  more  prob- 
lematic when  viewed  from  different 
cultural  contexts. 

“We  all  abhor  discrimination,” 
said  Harvey.  “But  it  is  legitimate  if  a 
specific  job  is  unsafe  for  pregnant 
women.  It  is  not  legitimate  of  the 
employer  is  trying  to  avoid  paying 
maternity  benefits.  We  all  would  like 
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DAVID  BARKER  MALTBY 


In  Brief 


Pratt  Library  closes  for  renovations 

Victoria  University’s  Pratt  Library  will  close  its  doors  from 
May  2000  until  September  2001  for  major  renovations  that  will  add 
larger  study  and  lounge  spaces,  additional  stack  capacity  and  48  new 
computer  terminals.  The  $8-million  project  will  bring  the  building  up 
to  today’s  fire  and  building  codes  and  allow  for  the  removal  of  asbestos 
from  walls  and  ceilings. 


New  residence  at  St.  Mike’s 

St  Michael’s  College  recently  announced  an  additional 
178  residence  spaces  will  be  available  for  male  students  at  the  college 
by  September  2001.  A $10.1 -million  L-shaped  residence  will  be  con- 
structed on  St.  Joseph  Street  on  what  is  now  part  of  the  St.  Basil’s 
Church  parking  lot.  Last  year  St.  Michael’s  had  to  turn  down  approxi- 
mately 200  residence  applications  because  of  a lack  of  space. 
Construction  on  the  building  is  slated  to  begin  in  the  spring. 


1999  Frye  Awards  presented 

The  1999  Northrop  Frye  Awards,  recognizing  an  individual 

faculty  member  and  one  department  or  division  for  distinguished 
achievement  in  linking  teaching  and  research,  were  presented  Jan.  25  at 
Hart  House.  The  divisional  prize  of  $6,000  was  awarded  to  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  8c  Science  for  its  first-year  course  BIO  150Y,  organisms  in  their 
environment,  offered  joindy  by  the  departments  of  botany  and  zoology 
to  over  15,000  students  over  the  past  10  years.  Professor  Thomas 
Homer-Dixon,  director  of  the  peace  and  conflict  studies  program  at 
University  College,  won  the  individual  $2,000  prize.  Named  after 
Professor  Northrop  Frye,  one  of  the  20th-century’s  pre-eminent 
English  scholars  and  literary  critics,  the  awards  are  co-sponsored  by  the 
provost  and  the  U of  T Alumni  Association. 


Graduate/second  entry  residence  named 

The  new  graduate/second  entry  residence  has  been  officially 
named  Graduate  House.  The  name  reflects  its  association  with  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  is  “simple  and  unpretentious,”  said 
Professor  Michael  Marrus,  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
“‘House’  suggests  the  kind  of  loosely  articulated  community  such  as  we 
would  like  to  build  in  the  residence.”  Designed  to  house  434  graduate 
and  second-entry  students,  construction  is  progressing  and  the 
building  is  expected  to  open  in  the  summer. 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering 

Professor  Emeritus  Ezra  Hauer  of  civil 
engineering  is  the  1999  recipient  of  the  Roy  W.  Crum 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  Highway 
Research  Board,  a unit  of  the  National  Research 
Council  in  the  U.S.  The  award,  the  board’s  highest 
honour,  recognizes  Hauer’s  outstanding  contributions 
to  developing  and  using  statistical  and  experimental 
methods  in  transportation  design  and  safety. 

School  of  Continuing  Studies 

June  Maresca,  a mediator  and  lawyer  as  well 
as  an  instructor  with  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies’  certificate  in  continuing  studies  in  dispute 
resolution  program,  is  this  year’s  recipient  of  the 
Canadian  Bar  Association  — Ontario’s  ADR  (alter- 
native dispute  resolution)  Award  of  Excellence.  The 
award  recognizes  excellence  in  the  practice  of  dispute 
resolution  and  acknowledges  the  importance  it  plays 
in  our  justice  system. 

Governing  Council 

Peter  Herrndorf,  a government  appointee  on 
Governing  Council  and  director-general  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  National  Arts  Centre,  was  one 
of  five  recipients  of  a Distinguished  Educator  Award 
from  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  The  award,  presented  Feb.  3 
at  OISE/UT,  recognizes  teachers,  administrators  or 
those  who  have  contributed  to  education  through 
research  activities;  Herrndorf  was  chosen  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  educational  life  of  the 
country  through  his  career  in  communication. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  Barnard  Langer  of  surgery  has  been 
appointed  president  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  8c  Surgeons  of  Canada  for  a two-year  term 
effective  September  2000.  The  college  is  a national 
organization  responsible  for  setting  and  maintaining 
the  standards  for  post-graduate  medical  education,  for 
the  certification  of  specialist  physicians  and  surgeons 


in  Canada  and  for  promoting  their  continued  educa- 
tion; the  college  is  privately  funded  by  its  members 
and  is  not  a licensing  body. 


Professor  Cameron  Mustard  of  public  health 
sciences  has  been  named  a fellow  of  the  population 
health  program  of  the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Advanced  Research  for  a four-year  term.  Founded  in 
1982,  CIAR  supports  research  networks  that  bring 
together  the  best  scientists  from  universities  in 
Canada  and  abroad  to  focus  their  talents  on 
fundamentally  important  questions  in  the  physical, 
biological  and  social  fields;  there  are  three  levels 
of  researchers:  fellows,  scholars  and  associates. 

Professor  Gregory  Olscamp  of  medical 
imaging  has  been  named  a fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Radiology.  Fellowship  is  awarded  to  mem- 
bers for  significant  scientific  or  clinical  research  in  the 
field  of  radiology  or  significant  contributions  to  its  liter- 
ature; criteria  also  include  performance  of  outstanding 
service  as  a teacher,  service  to  organized  medicine  and  an 
outstanding  reputation  among  colleagues  and  the  local 
community  as  a result  of  long-term  superior  service. 

Vice-President  & Provost 

Provost  Adel  Sedra,  a professor  in  the  department 
of  electrical  and  computer  engineering,  has  been 
selected  to  receive  an  Institute  of  Electrical  8c 
Electronic  Engineers  Millennium  Medal. 
Recommended  by  the  Circuits  8c  Systems  Society  of 
the  IEEE  to  receive  the  medal,  Sedra  is  being  honoured 
for  his  outstanding  achievements  and  contributions. 

Victoria  University 

Professor  Konrad  Eisenbichler,  director  of  the 
Centre  for  Reformation  8c  Renaissance  Studies,  has 
been  awarded  the  Howard  R.  Marraro  Prize  of  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Association  for  his 
book  The  Boys  of  the  Archangel  Raphael:  A Youth 
Confraternity  in  Florence,  1411-1785.  Announced  at 
the  association’s  80th  annual  meeting  in  January, 
the  prize  is  awarded  annually  to  the  author  of  a 
distinguished  scholarly  work  dealing  with  Italian 
history  or  Italo-American  history  or  relations. 


On  the  Internet 


FEATURED  SITE 


Poetry  pops  up 


Ever  come  across  a Web 

site  that  prompted  you  to 
bookmark  it  immediately? 
Version  2.04  of  Representative 
Poetry  On-line  contains  over 
2,000  poems  by  310  poets.  It 
is  larger  than  any  printed 
anthology,  originating  from  a 
teaching  anthology  published  by  Professor  W.  J.  Alexander  at 
University  College  in  1912  and  reprinted  until  1967  by  U of  T 
Press.  This  anthology  contains  individual  poems  in  English  that 
critics,  teachers  and  students  have  learned  and  loved.  The  con- 
tent is  indexed  by  poet,  date,  title,  first  line  and  keyword.  Check 
out  the  timeline  of  poets,  poems  and  events;  articles  on  poetry; 
and  a glossary  of  poetic  terms  and  forms.  A round  of  applause 
goes  to  Professor  Ian  Lancashire  who  re-edited  the  anthology 
online  from  1994  to  the  present.  And  just  when  you  thought  you’ve 
seen  it  all,  there  is  an  excellent  compilation  of  poetry  site  links. 


http://www.library.utoronto.ca/utel/rp/intro.html 


U ofT  Home  Page 

www.utoronto.ca 


The  Campaign  for  U ofT 

www.uoftcampaign.com 

Research  Updates  (Notices) 

http://wwv.library.utoronto.ca/rir/hmpage/ 

PhD  Orals 

vvww.sgs.utoronto.ca/phd_orals.htm 

U of  T Job  Opportunities 

www.utoronto.ca/jobopps 


If  you  want  your  site  featured  in  this  space,  please 
contact  Audrey  Fong,  news  services  officer,  at: 
audrey.fong@utoronto.ca 
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SITES  OF  INTEREST 


Take  heart 

This  dandy  Web  site  was  developed  by  various  health 

care  professionals  who  work  in  the  heart  and  vascular  program  at 
St.  Michael’s  Hospital.  It’s  chockfull  of  heart  health  information 
such  as  cardiac  risk  factors,  nutrition,  research  development  and 
site  links.  It  also  explains  the  functions  of  various  medications  for 
recendy  diagnosed  heart  disease  patients.  Anyone  interested  in 
taking  preventive  health  measures  to  ward  off  heart  disease  ought 
to  visit  this  site.  Your  heart  will  thank  you  for  it. 

http:/ /www.smh.toronto.on.ca/  cardiac/index.html 

It  all  adds  up 

MathNet  is  one  nifty  collaborative  venture  sponsored 

by  the  departments  of  computer  science,  mathematics  and  statis- 
tics. It’s  designed  to  encourage  high  school  students  to  take 
mathematics  and  to  promote  interaction  between  high  schools 
and  U ofT.  There’s  an  array  of  math  links  and  activities  such  as 
the  International  Mathematical  Talent  Search  (IMTS),  a year- 
round  correspondence  program  in  creative  mathematical  problem 
solving  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

http://www.math.toronto.edu/ awilk/ MathNet/ 
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TAs  Ratify  Contract 


BY JILL  RUTHERFORD 

Teaching  assistants  are  back 

on  the  job  after  ratifying  a 
new  two-year  contract  with  U of  T 
administration  that  gives  them  a 
significant  signing  bonus,  more 
money  and  better  dental  coverage. 
The  contract  was  ratified  Feb.  2 
after  about  half  the  2,400  assistants 
represented  by  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Public  Employees,  Local  3902, 
voted  62  per  cent  in  favour  of  the 
deal. 

And  while  TAs  did  not  win  a key 
demand  for  tuition  rebates,  the 
administration  granted  the  union 
representation  on  the  task  force 
examining  tuition  and  financial 
support  for  graduate  students. 
Union  members  will  also  be  part  of 
training  for  new  academic  adminis- 
trators and  other  employees. 

“This  is  not  a ‘winners’  and 
‘losers’  kind  of  thing,”  said  Vice- 
Provost  David  Cook.  “Certainly, 
everyone  recognized  the  impact 
that  cost  of  living  and  tuition 


increases  have  had  on  graduate  stu- 
dents. It’s  been  a longer  and  much 
more  difficult  process  than  anyone 
imagined  it  would  be,  but  we  are  all 
much,  much  better  off  for  having 
done  it.” 

Mikael  Swayze,  chief  negotiator 
for  CUPE  Local  3902,  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment. 

The  contract’s  term  runs  from 
Sept.  1,  1999  until  Aug.  31,  2001, 
but  both  parties  agreed  that  the 
new  terms  would  be  in  effect  only 
from  the  date  of  ratification.  In  lieu 
of  retroactive  pay,  the  agreement 
provides  lump  sum  payments  of 
1525  for  TA  appointments  of  240 
hours  or  more,  $400  for  appoint- 
ments of  140  to  239  hours  and 
$275  for  those  of  50  to  139  hours. 

TAs  will  receive  a wage  increase 
of  2.75  per  cent  this  year  and  two 
per  cent  next  year,  from  $29.40  to 
$30.21,  and  then  $30.81  an  hour. 
Dental  reimbursements  double  to 
$300  and  job  security  for  those  in 
PhD  programs  increases  one  year 
from  three  to  four  years. 


Cook  said  the  agreement  is  “in 
line”  with  deals  reached  recently 
with  other  campus  bargaining 
units.  As  for  the  union’s  demand 
for  tuition  rebates,  Cook  said  in  the 
end  both  parties  recognized  that 
that  issue  could  be  addressed  in 
other  forums,  particularly  the  task 
force  on  graduate  funding.  Having 
union  representation  on  that  task 
force,  Cook  said,  will  “move  us  fur- 
ther down  the  road  to  achieving  a 
good  funding  package  for  graduate 
students.” 

Of  the  1,233  votes  cast  in  the 
ratification  vote,  770  were  in  favour 
and  463  were  opposed.  Meanwhile 
the  182  graduate  assistants  who 
assist  with  research  at  OISE/UT 
have  also  ratified  a two-year  agree- 
ment. The  members  of  CUPE 
Local  3907  voted  overwhelmingly 
in  favour  of  a contract  that  includes 
an  across-the-board  increase  of  1.5 
per  cent  in  the  first  year  and  an 
increase  of  2 percent  in  the  second. 
The  graduate  assistants  also  receive 
a lump  sum  payment  of  $375. 


Decision  on  Three-Year  BA 
Deferred  to  April 


The  fate  of  the  three-year 
or  15-credit  undergraduate 
degree  at  U of  T has  been  deferred 
to  the  next  Governing  Council 
meeting. 

In  his  Feb.  10  report  to 
Governing  Council,  President 
Robert  Prichard  stated  that  the 
delay  is  needed  to  obtain  addition- 
al input  and  consultation  on  the 
issue  of  growth  enrolment  at  the 
university.  Part  of  the  growth 
enrolment  issue  is  the  possible 
elimination  of  the  15-credit 
degree. 


According  to  supporters  of  the 
proposal,  which  generated  out  of  the 
provost’s  discussion  paper  on  univer- 
sity expansion,  U of  T must  keep 
pace  with  North  American  stan- 
dards. Few  Canadian  universities 
continue  to  offer  a three-year  under- 
graduate degree.  And,  with  sec- 
ondary school  reforms  condensed 
from  the  current  five-year  diploma 
program  to  four  years,  Professor 
Carl  Amrhein,  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science,  said  he’s  not 
convinced  that  the  previous  “the 
depth  and  breadth”  of  high  school 


learning  will  be  maintained. 

Opponents  of  the  proposal,  how- 
ever, argue  that  the  option  of  a 15- 
credit  degree  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  completing  a degree 
or  dropping  out.  The  additional  five 
credits  for  a 20-credit  degree  could 
be  an  added  financial  burden  which 
would  adversely  affect  women,  older 
students  and  parents,  who  are  more 
likely  to  opt  for  a three-year  or  15- 
credit  degree. 

The  next  meeting  of  Governing 
Council  is  scheduled  April  6 at  the 
Mississauga  campus. 


“Therapeutic  Window” 
Opened  for  Schizophrenia 


BY  STEVEN  DE  SOUSA 

Researchers  have  discovered 
a cellular  communication 
method  in  the  brain  that  could  lead 
to  improved  treatments  for«schizo- 
phrenia  and  addiction. 

In  a study  published  in  the  Jan. 
20  edition  of  the  journal  Nature , 
researchers  demonstrate  how  pro- 
teins can  modify  each  other’s  func- 
tion — including  the  ability  of  neu- 
rons to  accept  or  reject  dopamine 
and  other  neurochemicals  — by 
“coupling”  or  binding  to  each  other. 
Brain  cells  communicate  with  each 
other  via  neuro transmitters  — nat- 
ural chemicals  that  interact  with 
proteins,  or  receptors,  on  adjacent 
neurons.  Many  symptoms  associat- 
ed with  schizophrenia  and  addic- 
tion are  caused  by  either  too  much 
or  too  little  dopamine  and  GABA, 
chemicals  in  the  brain  that  help 
regulate  learning,  memory,  emotion 
and  cognition. 

“We  may  have  found  a new 
therapeutic  window  on  how  to 
restore  normal  cellular  function  in 
diseases  like  schizophrenia  with 
the  right  medication  to  either 


block  this  interaction  or  make  it 
happen,”  said  Dr.  Hyman  Niznik 
of  psychiatry  and  pharmacology 
and  section  head,  laboratory  and 
molecular  neurobiology  at  the 
Centre  for  Addiction  and  Mental 
Health,  senior  author  of  the 
study. 

There  are  many  different  types  of 
receptors  in  the  brain,  some  of 
which  respond  only  to  dopamine 
and  some  only  to  the  neurotrans- 
mitter GABA.  Of  the  many 
dopamine  receptors,  two  — Dl 
and  D5  — are  very  similar  and 
respond  to  the  same  drugs.  Many  of 
the  negative  symptoms  of  schizo- 
phrenia and  addiction  are  regulated 
by  Dl-like  receptors. 

Niznik’s  team  of  researchers 
demonstrated  how  dopamine  D5 
receptors  directly  modify  the  func- 
tion of  GABA  receptors  by  direct- 
ly binding  to  them  and  forming  a 
receptor-receptor  complex. 

“GABA  receptors  are  structurally 
different  from  dopamine  D5 
receptors  and  act  as  the  major 
shutdown  systems  for  virtually 
every  part  of  the  brain,”  said  the 
study’s  co-author,  Dr.  Yu  Wang  of 


laboratory  medicine  and  pathobi- 
ology  and  scientist  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children’s  research  insti- 
tute. Dopamine  receptors  were 
previously  believed  to  be  able  to 
modify  GABA  receptors  only  by 
interacting  with  another  protein, 
called  G-proteins. 

“It’s  like  cutting  out  the  middle 
guy,”  Niznik  said.  “You  don’t  need 
the  G-protein  to  let  these  receptors 
‘talk’  to  each  other.”  Niznik  expects 
to  find  many  other  pairs  of  brain 
cell  surface  receptors  that  physical- 
ly couple  to  each  other  to  regulate 
brain  function. 

The  researchers  believe  this 
study  also  provides  some  answers  as 
to  why  there  are  many  different 
types  of  receptors  like  Dl  and  D5 
that  until  now  appeared  to  carry 
out  the  same  function.  “The  same 
protein  that  turns  cells  on  in  one 
part  of  the  brain  can  have  little  or 
no  effect  on  another  part,  depend- 
ing on  which  receptor  it  physically 
couples  to,”  he  said.  The  researchers 
believe  this  work  will  ultimately 
introduce  a whole  new  field  of 
study  in  signal  transduction  and 
molecular  neuropsychiatry. 


Hart  Throbs 


Athletes  compete,  in  swimming,  cycling  and  running  at  the  annual  Hart 
House  Triathlon  held  on  Saturday,  February  6. 


Library  Workers 
Ratify  Contract 


After  several  days  of 

intensive  bargaining  with  the 
administration,  U of  T’s  200  full- 
time library  workers  have  a new 
collective  agreement  in  place. 

On  Feb.  1,  157  members  of  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public 
Employees,  Local  1230,  voted  86 
per  cent  in  favour  of  their  new 
three-year  contract. 

Highlights  of  the  agreement 
include:  a wage  increase  of  five  per 
cent  over  three  years;  reinstatement 
of  a pension  contribution  holiday 
to  2002;  $700  lump  sum  payment 
for  full-time  staff. 

Professor  Michael  Finlayson, 
vice-president  (administration  and 
human  resources),  is  pleased  that  the 


library  workers  ratified  the  contract. 
“This  agreement  is  in  line  with 
those  reached  with  all  other  employ- 
ees groups  at  this  university.” 

Ilka  De  Diego,  president  of 
CUPE  1230,  was  happy  that  her 
members  would  see  a slight 
increase  in  their  wages.  “[Five  per 
cent  over  three  years]  is  the  going 
rate  this  year  at  this  university, 
apparently,”  she  said.  “Our  mem- 
bers haven’t  had  an  increase  in  eight 
years  and  we  are  pleased  that  our 
members  at  least  have  something.” 
In  the  meantime  negotiations  are 
continuing  between  the  university 
and  CUPE  1230,  which  also  repre- 
sents U of  T’s  approximately  240 
part-time  library  workers. 
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University  Says  Race  Not  Issue  in  Chun  Case 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
reasonable  position  and  let  him 
have  a decent  career.  If  Dr.  Chun 
shifts  his  focus  from  his  campaign 
[to  receive  tenure  at  U of  T]  to  his 
scientific  studies,  I’m  sure  he  can 
make  good  contributions  to  science 
and  research  here.” 

Chun  worked  at  U ofT  from  1985 
to  1994  as  a research  associate  in  seis- 
mic geophysics.  Since  1991  he  has 
been  alleging  that  he  was  on  several 
occasions  denied  a tenure-track  posi- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race.  The  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  first  investigated 
the  matter  and  found  no  evidence  to 
support  his  claim. 

The  university  then  appointed  a 
mediator  from  an  outside  universi- 
ty but  could  not  reach  resolution 
to  the  complaints.  U of  T subse- 
quently launched  the  Yip  investiga- 
tion. Chun  did  not  accept 
Yip’s  conclusions  and  efforts  at 
reaching  a settlement  were  not 
successful.  Chun  opted  to  take 
his  case  to  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission  and  U of  T 
has  co-operated  fully  with  the 
commission’s  investigation. 

Professor  Pekka  Sinervo,  chair  of 
the  physics  department,  said  the 
case  analysis  contains  “numerous 
errors  and  misrepresentations  of  the 
facts”  and  its  recommendation  for  a 
hearing  should  not  be  viewed  as  a 
vindication  of  Chun’s  position.  “If 
the  commission  decides  to  refer  the 
case  to  a hearing,  we  will  put  our 
case  before  the  tribunal  and  we  will 
do  so  vigorously  because  we  believe 


that  Dr.  Chun  has  not  been  a victim 
of  discrimination.” 

Sinervo  joined  the  physics 
department  in  1990  and  has  been 
its  chair  for  more  than  two  years. 
He  said  that  the  four  job  searches  in 
which  Chun  was  unsuccessful  and 
which  form  the  basis  of  his  com- 
plaints were  handled  in  accordance 
with  university  policy.  He  added 
that  the  successful  candidates  were 
viewed  by  the  search  committees  as 
the  superior  candidates. 

“We  may  invite  anywhere  from  30 
to  150  candidates  from  throughout 
the  world  to  apply  for  a given 
position.  We  look  at  a lot  of  interna- 
tionally recognized  people.  An 
unsuccessful  candidate  is  not  an 
incompetent  candidate.  There  could 
be  a dozen  people  we’d  like  to  hire 
when  we  can  only  hire  one.  But 
the  university  cannot  use  the  award- 
ing of  tenured  positions  to  resolve 
disputes.” 

However,  Rosenthal  said  that 
while  racial  discrimination  is  diffi- 
cult to  prove  — particularly  when 
no  one  utters  racially  explicit  state- 
ments — it  does  occur.  “It  can  be 
implicit.  I’m  sure  no  one  on  the 
search  committees  [that  considered 
Chun  for  tenure]  were  thinking  in 
racist  terms  but  they  may  have  been 
thinking  that  this  guy  just  doesn’t 
quite  fit  in.  When  you  look  at  Dr. 
Chun’s  employment  history,  his 
research  and  teaching,  I think  it’s 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  race 
probably  played  a role  [in  his  failure 
to  obtain  tenure].” 
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SPECIAL  EVENTS  can  978  2452  5, 

Dinner  Series  with  speaker,  Wendy  Cecil-Cockwell,  Chair  of  the  Governing  • 
Council,  Wed.  Feb.  16  at  8pm.  Single  tickets  are  still  available.  Pre-register  at 
the  Membership  Services  Office,  978-2447.  « 

Elections  - The  Graduate  Committee  and  the  Recreational  Athletics  Committee 
for  2000-2001  have  seats  available  for  senior  members.  Sign  upl  Join  in!  “ 
Participate  in  making  great  programs  happen!  Nominations  close  Fri.  Feb.  25  7 

at  2pm.  Voting  will  take  place  at  the  Flail  Porters'  Desk  from  Tue.  Feb.  29  at  9am  * 
to  Fri.  Mar.  3 at  2pm.  Nomination  forms  are  available  at  the  Flail  Porters'  Desk,  y 
Hart  House  Ski  Day  at  Blue  Mountain  Fri.  Feb.  25  Registration  before  Fri  Feb  & 

1 1 is  $35,  after  Feb.  1 1 is  $40.  Transportation  and  lift  ticket  are  included  in  the 
price.  Equipment  rental  and  lessons  are  available  for  a fee.  Register  in  the  SL 
Membership  Services  Office  978-2447.  g, 

Sunday  Conceit  featuring  The  Trillium  Brass,  Sun  Feb  27  at  3pm  in  the  Great 
Hall.  Free.  All  welcome. 

Coventry  Cup  Squash  Tournament  - Fri  Mar  24  and  Sat  Mar  25.  ^ 

Call  the  Membership  Services  Office  at  978-2447  for  more  information.  ^ 

Check  out  CIUT  89. 1 FM  on  Wednesdays  at  1 2: 1 5 p.m.  for  the  Hart  House 

Notebook  with  Patricia  Grant  and  Ian  Edwards.  • 

7 

ART  Call  978-8398 

Art  Competition  - Open  to  students  and  Hart  House  Members.  Submission  dotes  y 
are  Thurs,  Mar.  9 and  Fri.  Mar.  10.  Rules  and  entry  forms  are  available  at  the  a 
Hall  Porters'  Desk, 

The  Justlna  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  - Tara  Cooper,  'Quilted  Stories',  mixed  print  a 
media.  Deanne  Fitzpatrick,  'Hook  Me  A Story",  hooked  rugs.  Meet  the  artists  ^ 
Thurs,  Feb.  10  from  5-7pm.  Runs  to  Thurs.  Mar.  9.  ^ 

Arbor  Room  - 'Microwave",  an  exhibition  by  Takashl  Okamoto  will  be  carried  ^ 
over  until  Sat.  Feb.  19.  ^ 

LIBRARY  Call  978-5362  3* 

Wrltuals  Literary  Pub  Open  Stage  - Come  out  and  read!  Wed.  Feb.  23  from  a 
8:30-1 1pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Free.  Licensed.  jy 

MUSIC  Call  978-2452  - All  concerts  are  FREE! 

Midday  Mosaics  - Violinist,  Sarah  Fraser,  performs  Thurs.  Feb.  24  at  1 2noon  7 
in  the  Music  Room.  . 

Open  Stage  - Come  out  and  play!  Host,  Philomene  Hoffman,  Thurs.  Feb  24  7 

at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Sign  up  at  8pm.  Licensed.  No  cover.  3i 

Jazz  at  Oscars  - Mosaic  with  Bill  Parsons,  Fri  Feb.  25  at  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  7 
Room.  Licensed.  No  cover.  * 

CLUBS  & COMMITTEES  - Call  978-2452  jjjf 

78th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs  Contest  is  accepting  entries.  Rules  and  • 
entry  forms  are  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  entries  is  1 2 jF 
noon  on  Fri.  Mar.  10.  , 

ATHLETICS  - CALL  978-2447 

Wlnter/Sprlng  Athletics  Guides  and  Free  Drop-In  Fitness  Schedules  are  avail-  * 
able  for  pick  up  at  Hart  House  or  see  our  Website:  www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 

HART  HOUSE  ! 

Ihri  hri  hri  university  of  Toronto  hrl’hri'hrlD 


While  the  Chun  case  deals  with 
specific  allegations  regarding  his 
own  efforts  to  obtain  a tenured 
position,  his  widely  publicized 
allegations  frequently  include  refer- 
ences to  systemic  racism  at  the 
university.  Cook  said  the  university 
is  making  progress  on  the  employ- 
ment equity  front,  this  despite 
limited  hiring  opportunities  over 
the  last  few  years  due  to  significant 
budget  cuts.  “U  of  T is  by  no  means 
complacent  about  the  progress  it 
has  made  in  increasing  the  diversity 
of  its  faculty  and  student  body.  In 
fact  the  most  recent  statistics  show 
we  are  achieving  parity  with  the 
pool  of  potential  applicants  in  this 
country.” 

According  to  the  most  recent 


employment  equity  statistics  at 
U of  T,  approximately  17  per  cent  of 
U of  T assistant  professors  in  tenure- 
stream  positions  self-report  as  visible 
minorities.  This  is  the  rank  at  which 
most  new  professors  are  hired.  The 
figure  is  comparable  to  StatsCan  data 
on  the  number  of  PhDs  in  Canada 
who  self-report  as  visible  minorities. 
Just  under  11  per  cent  of  all  universi- 
ty professors  self-report  as  visible 
minorities.  In  Canada  12  per  cent  of 
university  professors  self-report  as  visi- 
ble minorities. 

“We  are  committed  to  ensuring 
that  our  employment  numbers 
reflect  the  available  pool  and  that 
our  efforts  help  increase  the  size  of 
the  pool,”  Cook  said.  “Our  under- 
graduate student  body  is  the  begin- 


ning of  the  pipeline.  That’s  where 
diversity  in  the  professoriate 
begins.” 

According  to  a 1998  survey  for  the 
Institute  for  Social  Research  at  York 
University,  59  per  cent  of  U ofT  first- 
entry  students  identify  as  either  black, 
Chinese,  South  Asian  or  other  non- 
European.  The  five-university  average 
for  that  category  is  37  per  cent 
(Queen’s,  Ryerson,  Western  and 
York). 

In  light  of  extensive  faculty  recruit- 
ment over  the  next  five  years,  a provos- 
tial  adviser  on  proactive  faculty 
recruitment  has  been  appointed 
specifically  to  increase  the  diversity  of 
the  professoriate  and  better  reflea  the 
composition  of  U ofT’s  student  body. 
[ With  a file  from  Jane  Stirling] 


Hutcheon  Elected  MLA  President 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
Hutcheon  already  knows  some- 
thing about  the  subject;  she  recent- 
ly worked  extensively  on  a major 
conference  dealing  with  the  30- 
year  job  crisis  affecting  humanities 
graduate  students. 

“We  wanted  to  know  whether 
or  not  we  should  continue  creat- 
ing this  glut  of  super-qualified 
people  when  there  aren’t  enough 
academic  positions  once  they 
graduate,”  said  Hutcheon.  “At  the 
same  time  we  explored  whether 
we  should  be  supplying  students 
with  a work  component  during 


their  education  so  they  could  find 
employment  in  publishing  or 
other  related  fields.” 

The  results  of  this  conference 
will  be  published  this  fall. 
Hutcheon  is  also  looking  forward 
to  the  release  later  this  year  of  the 
MLA’s  study  on  part-time  work  in 
the  humanities. 

“This  survey  involves  5,100 
institutions  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  and  I believe  were  going  to 
find  some  real  inequities  between 
these  colleges  and  universities,” 
Hutcheon  said.  “Our  members 
and  the  public  are  going  to  be 


shocked  to  see  how  little  some 
people  are  paid  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work.” 

But  what  particularly  excites 
Hutcheon  about  the  prospect  of 
leading  the  MLA  is  that  this  is  an 
organization  that  gets  listened  to. 
“The  MLA  is  very  respected  and  it 
does  have  a real  impact  on  profes- 
sional practices  as  well  as  political 
issues  involving  higher  education. 
Being  president  means  you  can 
accomplish  a lot  of  things  that  you 
care  about.  Now  all  I have  to  do  is 
find  an  extra  two  hours  a day  to  do 
it  all.” 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  JOINT  CENTRE  FOR  BIOETHICS 

SIXTH  ANNUAL  JUS  LECTURE 

in  honour  of  Dr.  Andrzej  Jus 

“ Invoking  the  Nazis  in  Bioethics” 

Michael  R.  Marrus,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  - 

Dean,  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Professor  of  History 
University  of  Toronto 
Fellow,  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
Fellow,  Royal  Historical  Society 

Wednesday,  March  1,  2000,  4:00-5:30  p.m. 

J.J.R.  McLeod  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building 

i 

Admission  Free.  No  Registration  Required. 


HUMAN  AND 
GLOBAL  SECURITY 

An  Exploration  of  Terms 

Peter  J.  Stoett 

The  post-Cold  War  era  demands  new 
conceptions  of  global  and  human 
security.  Stoett  discusses  four  princi- 
pal security  threats  - state  violence, 
environmental  degradation,  population 
displacement,  and  globalization  - and 
shows  that  any  meaningful  interpre- 
tation must  include  both  a narrow  legal 
definition  and  a broader  global  per- 
spective. Paper  $18.95 


GOVERNING 
MODERN  SOCIETIES 

Green  College  Thematic  Lecture  Series 

Edited  by  Richard  V.  Ericson 
and  Nico  Stehr 

Distinguished  international  scholars 
advance  not  only  the  most  recent 
theories  of  how  modern  societies  are 
governed,  but  also  the  ideological  and 
political  relevance  of  these  theories 
with  a focus  of  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  nature  and  practice  of  govern- 
ance has  dramatically  changed. 
Paper  $22.95 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS 

Available  at  the  University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  * Call  978-7907 
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Environment  Project  Links  Research  and  Action 


BYSUETOYE 

Ever  since  Beth  Savan  can 
remember,  she  has  loved  being 
in  the  wilderness  — it  gives  her  a 
sense  of  peace.  These  days,  however, 
Savan’s  schedule  is  far  from  tranquil. 

Savan,  director  of  the  environ- 
mental studies  program  at  Innis 
College,  and  her  research  partners 
were  recently  awarded  a $750,000 
three-year  grant  by  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  (SSHRC). 

The  three-year  project, 
Promoting  Community  Sustain- 
ability: Link-ing  Research  and 
Action,  was  among  the  22  award 
recipients  chosen  from  178  submis- 
sions across  Canada.  The  grant, 
announced  by  the  minister  of 
industry  at  the  Innovation  Canada 
conference  in  December,  was  part 
of  $13.6  million  in  new  grants 
awarded  by  SSHRC’s  Community- 
University  Research  Alliances 
(CURA)  program. 

“The  CURA  funding  is  encouraging 
academic  researchers  to  forge 
alliances  with  groups  that  tradition- 
ally have  not  been  part  of  the 
research  process,”  Savan  said.  In  the 
past,  federal  research  councils  have 
stressed  co-operation  with  the  cor- 
porate sector  rather  than  communi- 


ty organizations. 

“These  groups  often  have  little 
funding  and  it’s  a struggle  for  them 
to  work  with  academic  researchers 
because  they  aren’t  able  to  provide 
the  financial  incentives  that  indus- 
tries can  offer.”  Unlike  corpora- 
tions, Savan  said  community-based 
environmental  groups  do  not  have 
private  interests  in  mind  when 
researching  and  publicizing 
information  on  the  state  of  the 
environment. 

For  the  past  20  years  Savan  has 
worked  to  promote  progressive 
environmental  policies  alongside 
groups  such  as  the  Canadian 
Environmental  Law  Association, 
the  Wildlands  League,  the 
Canadian  Lung  Association,  the 
Ontario  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Standards,  the 
Ontario  Fair  Tax  Commission  and 
the  Ontario  Task  Force  on  the 
Primary  Prevention  of  Cancer.  “I 
was  and  still  am  very  concerned 
with  the  lack  of  foresight  and 
attention  paid  to  the  long-term 
impacts  of  environmental  degrada- 
tion that  we  see  in  Ontario,”  Savan 
said. 

This  concern  for  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  province’s  environ- 
ment is  the  driving  force  behind 
Savan’s  current  collaboration  on 


Professor  Beth  Savan 


the  community  sustainability  pro- 
ject. With  the  Centre  for  Applied 
Sustainability  at  York  University, 
the  Canadian  Institute  for 
Environmental  Law  and  Policy,  the 
Toronto  Environmental  Alliance 
and  the  City  of  Toronto  as  the  lead 
partners,  the  pilot  project  aims  to 
strengthen  ties  among  its  university 
partners,  local  government  depart- 
ments and  grassroots  groups 
through  nine  innovative  environ- 
mental projects.  (See  box.) 

Through  this  unique  project, 
university  partners  and  community 


groups  can  reap  the  benefits  of 
linking  community  groups’  research 
needs  with  universities’  research 
and  training  expertise.  “The  project 
also  provides  job  opportunities,” 
Savan  noted.  “Student  teams  are 
matched  with  community  organi- 
zations that  may  not  otherwise 
have  the  resources  to  accomplish 
particular  projects.” 

To  Savan,  the  idea  of  community 
sustainability  must  also  take  into 
account  the  social  equity,  economic 
development  and  environmental 
health  of  a community.  “We  now 
understand  that  environmental 
quality  is  not  likely  to  endure 
without  social  equity  and  economic 
health,”  explained  Savan.  “The 
three  areas  are  linked  together  and 
need  to  be  addressed  to  make 
long-lasting  improvements  in  com- 
munity health.” 

Among  the  goals  that  Savan  and 
her  partners  hope  to  achieve  from 
the  project  is  to  establish  a research 
alliance  network  among  university 
partners  and  community  groups 
that  will  last  well  into  the  future. 
“Our  efforts  will  be  focused  on 
Toronto  and  what  we  can  do  for  the 
whole  community.” 

The  project  leaders  have  estab- 
lished an  office  on  campus  with  a 
steering  committee  in  place  to 


implement  the  project.  It  is  expect- 
ed to  begin  this  summer  with  27 
undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents from  University  of  Toronto 
and  York  University  participating 
in  the  project  this  fall. 

The  CURA  project  will  link 
research  and  action  with  the  non- 
profit sector  and  local  governments 
through  nine  programs: 

• Assessing  the  capacity  for  urban 
food  growth 

• Community  environmental 
monitoring 

• Disseminating  local  pollution 
information  to  the  public 

• Promoting  awareness  of  links 
between  health  and  the 
environment 

• Creating  a model  sustainability 
charter  and  by-laws 

• Professional  development  for 
sustainable  learning 

• Building  management  capacity  of 
the  environmental  non-profit  sector 

• Expanding  the  role  of  non- 
profit organizations  in  environ- 
mental governance 

• Building  effective  environmental 
leadership 


Interwoven  Tales 


Hook  Me  a Story,  an  exhibition  currently  on  display  at  the  Justina  Bamicke  Gallery’s  East  Gallery  at  Hart  House, 
features  weaver  Deanne  Fitzpatrick  of Placentia  Bay,  Nfld.  She  creates  woven  texts  in  the  form  of hooked  mats  and 
has  had  her  work  displayed  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Canadian  Museum  of  Civilization.  The  show 
rum  to  March  9. 


Pain  Centre  Opens 


AS  A MEDICAL  STUDENT  Dr. 

Michael  Salter  became 
intrigued  by  pain  and  its  complex 
workings,  a curiosity  that  never 
waned.  Today  he  plays  a leading  role 
in  an  unprecedented  research 
collaboration  on  the  subject. 

Salter,  a professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  physiology  and  a researcher 
at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
launched  the  University  of  Toronto 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  Pain  Feb.  2 
with  colleagues  from  four  faculties 
— dentistry,  medicine,  nursing  and 
pharmacy.  After  almost  three  years 
of  planning,  the  centre  marked  its 
official  opening  with  a presentation 
by  visiting  lecturer  Dr.  Ronald 
Dubner,  editor-in-chief  of’  the 
international  journal  Pain. 

There  has  been  increased  inter- 
est in  pain  among  researchers  in 
the  last  few  years,  Salter  said,  but  it 
has  not  always  been  that  way. 
Students  in  the  health  professions 


have  traditionally  received  very  little 
education  on  the  topic.  “It’s  been 
generally  quite  minimal,”  he  said, 
“one  or  two  lectures  sometimes  on 
basic  pain  mechanisms  and  then 
that’s  basically  all  they  get  and  I 
think  that’s  part  of  the  problem.” 

That  problem  is  the  constant 
challenge  of  delivering  pain  thera- 
py to  patients  in  the  most  effective 
way,  Salter  said.  One  of  the  centre’s 
primary  goals  is  to  develop  and 
implement  educational  programs 
in  pain  for  students  at  all  levels  in 
the  four  participating  faculties 
while  also  supporting  continuing 
education  initiatives  for  practising 
professionals. 

An  equally  important  priority  for 
the  centre  is  to  foster  multidiscipli- 
nary scholarship  that  will  not  only 
make  U of  T a leader  in  pain 
research  but  encourage  an  efficient 
transfer  of  lab  breakthroughs  to 
clinical  application. 


U of  T Challenged 
to  Help  Hungry 


Student  leaders  are  challenging 
the  U of  T community  to  help 
Toronto’s  homeless  and  hungry  by 
brown-bagging  it  and  donating  the 
money  they  otherwise  would  have 
spent  on  lunch. 

The  second  annual  lunch  money 
day  is  being  organized  by  Second 
Harvest,  a non-profit  organization 
that  redistributes  unused  nutritious 
food  from  restaurants  and  super- 
markets to  over  100  social  agencies 
in  the  city.  At  lunchtime  on 
Thursday,  Feb.  24,  volunteers  will 
collect  donations  in  common 


gathering  areas  around  the  city 
including  office  towers,  subway  sta- 
tions and  colleges  and  universities. 

At  U of  T,  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council  has  chal- 
lenged faculty,  staff  and  students  to 
compete  with  their  nearest  depart- 
mental rivals  to  raise  the  most 
money.  Information  kits  can  be 
obtained  at  SAC  and  the  Graduate 
Students’  Union.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  Second  Harvest,  visit 
http://www.lunchmoneyday.com/. 
To  involve  your  club  or  department, 
email:  bonte@clo.com. 
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Sweatshop  Issue  Remains  Unresolved 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
workers  to  earn  a good  living  but  in 
some  countries  workers  stay  at  jobs 
with  very  low  wages  because  the  other 
options  are  far  worse.  There  has  to  be 
a balance  between  what  is  sufficient 
for  the  worker  and  what  industry  can 
afford,  and  workers  themselves  must 
have  input  on  what  they’re  willing  to 
risk  for  higher  wages.” 

According  to  Harvey,  code  moni- 
toring is  also  a source  of  debate.  “How 
independent  is  independent  monitor- 
ing and  how  do  you  define  indepen- 
dence?” he  asked.  “How  much  of  the 
cotton  picked  in  India  is  picked  by 
children?  What  is  the  difference 
between  monitoring  a mom-and-pop 
operation  and  a large  corporate  struc- 
ture?” 

One  point  of  agreement  among  the 
forum  participants  was  the  critical 
role  of  worker  input  on  development 
of  policy  or  code.  “Workers  must  have 
a voice  in  the  process,”  said  Bob 
Jeffcoat,  policy  analyst  of  the  Maquila 
Solidarity  Network.  “It  can’t  be  just 
top-down,  factory-by-factory  certifi- 
cation.” 

Apo  Leong  of  the  Asia  Monitor 
Resource  Centre  in  Hong  Kong 
emphasized  the  importance  of 
“informed  participation”  by  workers 
in  code  development  (and  written  in 
the  languages  of  the  workers).  He  also 
raised  the  issue  of  protectionism. 
“Workers  are  worried  that  jobs  will  be 
taken  away  and  that  these  codes  are 
just  a form  of  northern  protectionism 
designed  to  keep  jobs  in  the  United 


States,”  he  said.  “Codes  should  be 
about  protecting  workers  and  not 
about  northern  protectionism.” 

U of  T law  professor  and  labour 
law  specialist  Brian  Langille  described 
a shift  over  the  last  15  years  towards  a 
“neo-conservative  agenda”  in 
Washington  that  has  placed  greater 
value  on  debt  reduction,  fiscal 
restraint  and  free  trade  than  on 
improving  conditions  in  developing 
nations.  He  reminded  those  attend- 
ing the  forum  that  97  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  population  growth  has  taken 
place  in  the  developing  world,  where 
three  billion  people  live  on  less  than 
$2  a day. 

Langille  said  that  labour  issues 
must  be  viewed  within  the  larger  con- 
text of  the  struggle  for  development 
and  that  what  is  needed  is  a more 
“integrated  view  where  economies  are 
not  segregated  from  the  social  and  are 
not  segregated  from  human  rights. 

“In  many  countries  bad  jobs  under 
bad  conditions  for  bad  wages  are  bet- 
ter than  no  jobs  at  all,”  he  said,  adding 
that  among  developing  nations  there 
is  a “healthy  suspicion”  that  the  recent 
push  for  human  rights  is  a form  of 
protectionism. 

C.M.  Bhandari,  India’s  consul  gen- 
eral in  Toronto,  echoed  Langille’s 
notion  of  an  integrated  approach  that 
would  see  developing  nations  and  the 
developed  world  pushing 
for  fundamental  improvements 
such  as  free  and  accessible  education 
for  children.  He  said  the  Indian 
government  is  striving  to  improve 


conditions  by  signing  anti-child 
labour  agreements  and  encouraging 
children  to  go  to  school  and  he  called 
on  developed  nations  to  improve 
aid  to  their  poorer  counterparts. 

“We  have  to  stop  imposing 
standards  on  others  just  as  developing 
countries  have  to  stop  blaming  colo- 
nial powers  for  all  their  problems,” 
said  Bhandari.  “We  need  a balancing 
act.” 

Lawyer  Helene  Yaremko-Jarvis, 
who  recendy  helped  Hudson  Bay 
Company  develop  its  own 
purchasing  code,  said  that  the 
specifics  of  a code  “have  to  be  realistic 


and  achievable.  We  can’t  go  into 
these  countries  and  say  we  want 
people  there  to  have  exactly  what  we 
have  here  in  Canada.  We  can’t 
analogize  life  here  and  life  there,” 
she  said,  adding  that  unrealistic 
codes  could  work  against  the  people 
they  were  designed  to  help. 

Kevin  Thomas,  a member  of  the 
university-based  Students  Against 
Sweatshops  and  a participant  on  the 
task  force  developing  a licensing 
policy  for  U ofT,  said  the  university 
must  continue  to  take  a leadership 
role  on  the  issue.  He  said  that  the 
code  must  address  freedom  of  asso- 


ciation and  the  right  to  collective 
bargaining,  living  wages  and  anti- 
discrimination  as  well  as  provide  a 
means  for  the  university  to  monitor 
compliance. 

Jon  Dellandrea,  vice-president 
and  chief  development  officer,  in 
whose  portfolio  the  university’s 
licensing  program  is  based,  said  the 
task  force  he  chairs  will  consider  the 
issues  raised  at  the  forum  in  contin- 
uing to  develop  the  university’s 
licensing  policy.  He  said  that  a final 
policy  proposal  is  likely  to  come 
before  university  governance  by 
April. 


Sports  Med  Clinic  to  Charge  Fees 


BY  CHERYL  SULLIVAN 

CHANGES  TO  OHIP  COVERAGE 
of  therapeutic  and  chiroprac- 
tic services  have  forced  the  Athletic 
Centre’s  sports  medicine  clinic 
to  charge  faculty,  staff  and  non- 
students $35  per  visit. 

The  new  fee,  in  effect  since 
Feb.  1,  was  approved  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physical  Education  and  Health’s 
faculty  council  in  response  to 
anticipated  changes  in  OHIP 
billing  fees.  Under  the  new 
OHIP  schedule,  chiropractic, 
physical,  athletic  and  massage 
therapy  services  will  no  longer  be 
covered.  In  affect  the  clinic  will 
now  operate  as  a private  therapy 


clinic  for  all  non-students. 

For  all  registered  students  the 
fee  is  covered  through  mandatory 
incidental  fees  to  the  Althetic 
Centre.  Physician  services  will 
still  be  covered  by  OHIP. 

“Forced  to  live  with  the  govern- 
ment’s [changing]  policies  ...  we 
looked  at  a number  of  options  and 
we  came  up  with  a fee  that  is  as 
low  as  we  could  possibly  put  it,” 
said  Dr.  Doug  Richards,  medical 
director  of  the  David  L. 
Macintosh  Sport  Medicine  Clinic 
adding  that  $35  compares  with  the 
lowest  fees  of  other  clinics. 

A task  force  was  established  to 
look  at  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  They  considered  different 
fee  structures,  looked  at  how  com- 


parative clinics  at  other  universities 
operate  and  researched  the  range  of 
fees  charged  at  other  Toronto  clinics. 

Though  delays  mean  that  the 
changes  in  OHIP  coverage  have 
not  yet  taken  affect,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  de-listing  will  happen  in 
the  next  few  weeks  and  will  likely 
be  retroactive  to  at  least  Feb.  1.  The 
current  Liberty  Health  plan  for 
U of  T employees  provides^  partial 
coverage  for  both  physiotherapy 
and  massage  therapy  and  the 
balance  will  have  to  be  covered  by 
the  individual.  There  is  no  coverage 
for  athletic  therapy. 

In  the  past  year  the  Macintosh 
Clinic  has  been  renovated,  more 
than  doubled  its  physical  space  and 
added  a number  of  staff. 


& Foot  Analysis,  call  our  message  centre  at 

(416)  337-2671 


IF  YOU  JUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN 

YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM  CU/TOM  MADE 
/HOE/  & FOOT  ORTHOTIC/ 


Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Oithotics  are 
100%  covered  under  the  U of  T extended 
health  plan. 

We  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 


FITNESS  APPRAISERS 

St.  George/Bloor  - Jane/EM oor  - Lawrence  East 
(416)  337-2671 


DR.  EDWARD  PHILIPS  IS  PLEASED 
TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT... 

DR.  ANDREW  PLAITI5 

HAS  JOINED  HIS  DENTAL  PRACTICE  AT 


700  University  Avenue  - at  College 
Concourse  Level  - Hydro  Place 

416-593-5111 

GENERAL  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 
EMERGENCY  CARE  ♦ N EW  PATI  ENTS  WELCOME 


Serving  students  and  faculty  in  the  heart  of  the  campus  area 
for  over  25  years. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  SIENA 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
EXCHANGE  PROFESSORSHIP 
2000-2001 

Applications  are  invited  from  tenured  and  tenure-stream 
members  of  the  academic  staff  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
for  the  2000-2001  University  of  Siena-University  of 
Toronto  Exchange  Professorship. 

The  award  is  tenable  for  one  academic  term  (four  months) 
at  the  University  of  Siena,  Italy  with  a stipend  of 3,000,000 
Italian  Lire  net  per  month  (approximately  CADS3, 000.00). 
Accommodation  and  return  airfare  are  provided  by  the 
University  of  Siena. 

While  the  academic  discipline  is  not  restricted,  some 
fluency  in  Italian  is  desirable.  Teaching  and  research 
responsibilities  will  be  determined  in  consultation  with 
the  University  of  Siena. 

Applicants  should  send  a CV  and  an  outline,  not 
exceeding  1,000  words,  of  their  proposed  program  of 
research  to: 

A.R.  Waugh 

Vice-Principal  and  Registrar 
Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street 
University  of  Toronto 


A selection  committee  chaired  by  the  Provost’s  office 
will  review  the  applications. 

Deadline  for  application  is  Friday,  March  17,  2000. 
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Literature 


Not  Just  Another  Love  Story 

New  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  argues  that  Shakespeare's  classic  is  a model  of  adolescent  angst 

By  Jill  Rutherford 


In  1967  a young  Jill  Levenson,  fresh  from  grad 
school,  was  teaching  her  first  course  on  Shakespeare  at 
U of  T when  she  was  met  by  a delegation  of  disgruntled 
male  students.  They  demanded  she  remove  Romeo  and  Juliet 
from  the  course  curriculum.  The  reason?  It  was  too 
“saccharine,”  too  “sentimental”  for  serious  study. 

Fortunately  for  scholarship,  Levenson  ignored  their  advice. 
Now  more  than  30  years  later  she  has  produced  a brand  new 
edition  of  Shakespeare’s  play,  including  a lesser-known  short- 
er version,  in  an  effort  to  reveal  the  richness  and  complexities 
of  a work  too  often  dismissed  as  just  another  love  story. 

Indeed,  for  Levenson  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  the  classic 
portrayal  of  the  adolescent  world  with  all  its  intensity,  angst 
and  raging  hormones.  And  this  brilliant  realism  is  the  key  to 
its  enduring  popularity,  she  maintains. 

“I  wanted  to  trace  the  story  in  a way  that  hadn’t  been  done 
before,”  says  the  Trinity  College  professor.  “The  story  itself 
packs  so  much  power  that  I wanted  to  track  it.” 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  story  — two  young  teenagers 
from  feuding  families  meet  by  chance  and  fall  in  love.  They 
decide  to  marry  in  secret  but  plans  go  awry  and  their  fate  is 
sealed;  both  die  by  their  own  hand. 

Even  if  people  have  not  seen  the  original  play,  they’ve 
likely  watched  at  least  one  of  its  seven  film  versions,  among 
them  Franco  Zeffirelli’s  landmark  1968  adaptation,  Baz 
Luhrmann’s  recent  surreal  interpretation  starring  heart- 
throb  Leonardo  DiCaprio  and  last  year’s  immensely  popular 
Shakespeare  in  Love,  which  won  Gwyneth  Paltrow  her  Oscar. 

But  what  many  don’t  realize  is  that  the  story  does  not  orig- 
inate with  Shakespeare;  it  finds  its  source  in  the  ancient 
Liebestod  myth.  According  to  Levenson,  that  myth  “always 
has  two  young  lovers  who  face  obstacles,  and,  in  trying  to 
overcome  them,  make  decisions  that  lead  to  their  deaths.” 
“The  story  is  also  about  rites  of  passage,”  she  says.  “It 
catches  these  young  lovers  at  a point  of  transition  where  they 
don’t  quite  make  it  ....” 

The  “quintessential  power”  of  the  play  rests  in  its  mythic 
dimensions  but  also  in  its  ability  to  speak  to  audiences  across 
cultures  and  across  time:  “It’s  always  been  successful  in  the 
theatre;  if  you  need  to  put  bums  in  seats,  you  put  on  Romeo 
and  Juliet." 

The  myth  became  a fiction  and  a play  sometime  at  the  end 
of  the  15th  century  in  Italy.  From  there  it  became  popular  in 


France  and  then  took  root  in  England  in  the  16th  century. 
Along  the  way  the  story  was  reshaped,  reflecting  the  concerns 
and  issues  of  the  particular  time  and  place. 

In  Italy  there  were  specific  economic  and  social  attitudes 
affecting  attitudes  towards  marriage.  The  character  of  Romeo 
was  much  more  sympathetic,  while  Juliet  was  portrayed  as  a 


OXFORD  WORLD’S  CLASSICS 


meddlesome  troublemaker  who  interferes  with  an  arranged 
marriage.  “By  the  time  of  the  Shakespeare  version,  she’s  a 
much  more  sympathetic  character  and  both  the  main  protag- 
onists are  seen  as  being  up  against  social  obstacles  that  are 
impossible  to  circumvent.” 

More  than  400  years  later,  the  tale  still  wields  an  emotional 
wallop  that  is  difficult  to  deny.  But  why  do  we  still  care  about 


what  happens  to  these  two  lust-filled  teenagers  — especially 
when  we  all  know  how  the  story  ends?  For  Levenson  the 
answer  lies  with  Shakespeare’s  brilliant  reworking  of  age-old 
themes  of  adolescent  angst. 

To  prove  her  point,  Levenson  turned  to  an  unlikely  source: 
the  Toronto  Psychoanalytical  Society.  A course  was  being 
offered  on  adolescence.  Intrigued,  she  signed  up.  What  she 
discovered  became  the  basis  of  her  analysis  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

“It  was  like  a negative  of  a photograph  and  all  of  a sudden, 
everything  became  absolutely  clear;  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  the 
model  for  the  adolescent  experience.” 

The  unsettled  hormones,  the  strained  relationships  with 
parents  and  other  adults,  the  socialization  of  their  new-found 
sexuality,  the  violence,  the  passion,  even  the  language  used  by 
the  male  peer  groups  — all  of  it  accurately  reflects  the  real 
upheaval  of  adolescents  as  they  attempt  to  make  the  difficult 
transition  into  adulthood. 

It  would  appear  that  Shakespeare  was  particularly  interest- 
ed in  exploring  the  violence  associated  with  the  passions  of 
youthful  feeling.  Levenson  says  the  play  is  “much  much  more 
violent”  than  any  of  the  sources  Shakespeare  drew  upon: 
“This  play  is  just  filled  with  violence,  it’s  filled  with  weapons 
and  filled  with  language  that  is  violent.” 

With  all  the  blood,  daggers,  sword  fights,  poisonings  and 
revenge  killings,  how  could  her  male  students  of  30  years  ago 
possibly  mistake  Romeo  and Juliet  as  a sweetly  saccharine  play? 

“If  all  your  engagement  of  the  play  is  simply  the  outline  of 
the  story,  it  does  seem  kind  of  over  the  top,”  Levenson  con- 
cedes. Until  recently,  critical  approaches  to  Romeo  and  Jidiet 
“were  not  very  sophisticated,”  reducing  the  play’s  complexities 
to  such  trite  interpretations  as  “tragedy  of  fate”  or  “fatal  char- 
acter flaws.”  Poorly  edited  versions,  which  cut  out  many  of 
Shakespeare’s  clever  double  entendres  for  example,  further 
simplified  what  is  in  fact  a very  rich  work. 

Levenson  hopes  her  new  edition  will  help  restore  a deeper 
appreciation  for  what  is  for  her  “a  living”  play,  one  which 
constantly  reinvents  itself  — on  the  stage,  on  the  screen,  in 
ballet  and  in  music. 

“This  has  really  been  a labour  of  love  and  I hope  it’s 
received  that  way.” 

Levenson’s  new  edition  rolls  off  the  presses  on  Feb.  14.  A 
very  auspicious  date  for  star-crossed  lovers  everywhere. 
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Arthur  Lismer,  Evening  Silhouette.  Georgian  Bay.  oil  on  canvas.  1928 

A broad  selection  of  Canadian  art  (aboriginal,  colonial, 
post-Confederation  and  modern)  featuring  works  by 
the  Group  of  Seven  and  their  contemporaries,  from  the 
collection  housed  in  this  historic  college  and  in 
the  University  of  Toronto  Art  Centre 


The  Frederick  Horsman  Varley  Art  Gallery  of  Markham 
216  Main  Street,  Unionville.  Ontario,  L3R  2H 1 


Tel:  (905)  477-951 1 Fax:  (905!  477-6629 
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In  Memoriam 

Zingg  Recognized  Importance  of  Teamwork,  Leadership 


Professor  Emeritus  Walter 

Zingg,  a former  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Biomaterials  and 
Biomedical  Engineering,  died  Dec. 
23  at  the  Sunnybrook  and  Women’s 
College  Health  Sciences  Centre  at 
the  age  of  75. 


Born  in  Kloten,  Switzerland, 
Zingg  received  his  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  there,  followed  by 
enrolment  at  the  University  of  Zurich 
in  1942.  After  taking  his  final  exam 
in  1948,  he  started  graduate  training 
in  1949,  receiving  his  MD  from  the 
University  of  Zurich  in  1951. 

Zingg’s  first  faculty  appointment 
was  at  the  University  of  Manitoba 
when  he  joined  the  department  of 
physiology  in  1956,  transferring  to 
surgery  in  1957.  During  this  period 
open  heart  surgery  was  introduced 
clinically  and  he  made  several  con- 


tributions to  its  development,  both 
to  the  pump-oxygenator  (heart-lung 
machine)  and  to  the  clinical  use  of 
hypothermia.  He  left  Manitoba  in 
1964  when  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
to  head  the  surgical  research  di- 
vision of  the  hospital’s  research 
institute.  At  the  same  time  he  joined 
U of  T’s  department  of  surgery  as  an 
assistant  professor. 

Continuing  his  work  on  extracor- 
poreal circulation  and  hypothermia, 
he  found  that  the  oxygenators 
available  were  inadequate.  As  a result 
he  designed  and  patented  an  early 
model  of  a tubular  membrane 
oxygenator,  a precursor  to  the 
models  currently  in  use. 

Zingg  realized  that  successful 
research  requires  teamwork  and 
successful  teams  have  a vigorous  and 
respected  team  leader.  This  under- 
standing led  to  a fruitful  co-operation 
with  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering,  particularly  the  de- 
partments of  mechanical  and  chem- 
ical engineering  and  the  Institute  of 
Biomedical  Engineering. 

In  1975  Zingg  was  asked  to  serve 
as  associate  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Biomedical  Engineering  and  in 
1982  was  appointed  its  director,  a 
post  he  held  until  his  retirement  in 
1989. 

While  director  of  the  institute 
Zingg’s  leadership  was  respected  in 


both  the  faculties  of  engineering  and 
medicine.  He  started  a new  graduate 
program  in  clinical  engineering,  a 
program  that  has  continued  to  thrive. 
He  also  transformed  an  unsuccessful 
technology  transfer  organization 
within  the  institute  to  a productive 


industrial  liaison  program. 

“The  most  significant  thing  about 
Walter  was  that  he  was  a true  gen- 
tleman, one  never  thought  of  him  as 
getting  ruffled  or  getting  angry,” 
said  Professor  Michael  Sefton, 
director  of  the  Institute  of 


Biomaterials,  and  Biomedial 
Engineering,  who  considered  Zingg 
a mentor  and  friend.  “He  was  always 
a source  of  wisdom  and  interested  in 
helping  you  for  your  benefit,  not 
because  he  saw  an  advantage  to 
himself.” 


Victor  Graham:  Educator,  Author,  Musician 


Professor  Emeritus  Victor 

Graham  of  French,  a talented 
musician  and  prolific  writer,  died  of 
cancer  Nov.  25.  He  was  79  years  old. 

A westerner  born  and  bred, 
Graham  received  his  BA  from  what 
was  then  the  Calgary  branch  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  in  1946,  win- 
ning a Rhodes  Scholarship  that  year 
to  attend  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Graham  earned  a BA  from  Oxford 
in  1948  and  an  MA  in  1952  before 
completing  his  PhD  at  Columbia 
University  in  1953.  Returning  to 
Canada  Graham  taught  at  Calgary 
until  1958  when  he  joined  the 
French  department  at  University 
College  as  an  associate  professor. 

The  author  of  numerous  articles 
and  books,  Graham’s  research  inter- 
ests lay  in  two  areas:  studies  in 
Renaissance  literature  and  culture, 
principally  on  the  poetry  of  Philippe 
Desportes  and,  in  collaboration  with 
McAllister  Johnson  of  fine  art,  on 
court  festivals  and  triumphal  entries. 
Marcel  Proust  was  his  other  special 


interest  and  his  monograph  The 
Imagery  of  Proust  was  published  by 
Oxford  University  Press  in  1966. 
Representative  French  Poetry,  pub- 
lished in  1962,  was  reprinted  and  a 
second  edition  in  subsequent  years 
was  for  many  students  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  beauties  of  poetry  in 
French.  For  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Adult  Education,  he 
compiled  a volume  on  How  to  Learn 
French  in  Canada. 

Along  with  his  academic  activities, 
Graham  continued  to  pursue  his 


interest  in  music,  a career  he  might 
have  chosen  had  he  not  become  a 
professor.  An  accomplished  organist, 
he  gave  public  recitals  and  concerts 
throughout  Canada  and  was  organ- 
ist and  choirmaster  at  churches  both 
in  Calgary  and  Toronto. 

When  Graham  retired  in  1985, 
old  Chinese  snuff  bottles  became  the 
focus  of  his  research  interest.  Co- 
author of  The  Art  of  the  Chinese  Snuff 
Bottle:  The  J &J  Collection,  published 
in  1993,  he  was  also  co-author  of 
three  beautifully  illustrated  volumes 
of  A Treasury  of  Chinese  Snuff  Bottles: 
The  Mary  and  George  Bloch  Collection, 
a proposed  seven-volume  project. 
Volumes  2 and  3,  Quartz  and  Stones 
Other  Than  Jade  were  published  in 
1998,  the  first  volume,  Jade,  was 
published  in  1995. 

“Until  very  recently  he  continued 
to  come  to  the  college  every  day 
where  he  worked  out  of  the  retired 
professors’  office  in  Room  185,”  said 
Principal  Paul  Perron  “He  will  be 
deeply  missed  by  everyone  here.” 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
ACADEMIC  BOARD 
ELECTIONS 


BALLOTS  MAILED 


During  the  week  of  February  14th 
ballots  were  mailed  to  the 
following  constituencies: 

for  the  Governing  Council  election 

• teaching  staff  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
• administrative  staff 
• graduate  students,  constituency  I 
(SGS  divisions  I and  II) 

for  the  Academic  Board  election 

• librarians 

Ballots  for  administrative  and  teaching  staff  members  will 
be  sent  by  campus  mail  to  their  campus  addresses. 

Ballots  must  be  returned  to  Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall  by 

5 p.m.,  Tuesday,  March  7th,  2000. 

If  you  did  not  receive  a ballot,  or  if  you  have  questions 
about  your  eligibility  to  use  a ballot,  please  call  the 
Chief  Returning  Officer  at  978*8428. 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
Mom.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  978-2431 
7 Hart  House  Circle 


Womens  Equality 
at  Century s End 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  & 

Massey  College  2000  Symposium 

Friday,  March  3,  2000  .•  8:00  pm 

George  Ignatiejf  Theatre 

University  of  Toronto,  15  Devonshire  Place 

Speakers: 

The  Honourable  Madame  Justice  Claire  L’Heureux-Dube, 

Supreme  Court  of  Canada 

Professor  Sylvia  Bashevkin 

Department  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Toronto 

The  Very  Reverend  The  Honourable  Lois  M.  Wilson, 

The  Senate  of  Canada 

Professor  Beverley  Baines 

Faculty  of  Law,  Queens  University 

Moderator: 

Stevie  Cameron,  Author  and  Journalist 

For  more  information  please  call  416/978-2895 
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Laughing  Out  Loud 

A writer finds  hope , humour  and  humanity  in  the  stories  of  black  Canadians 


By  Christine  Elias 


George  Elliott 

Clarke  is  a man  with  a 
big  voice,  small  wire- 
rimmed  glasses  and  an  easy, 
infectious  laugh.  His  office  — 
deep  within  7 King’s  College 
Circle  — - is  a typical  English  pro- 
fessor’s with  books  lining  the 
shelves  and  other  volumes  fight- 
ing for  attention  on  his  broad 
desk.  Only  the  small  black-and- 
white  television  perched  in  the 
corner,  nestled  among  papers, 
stands  in  contrast. 

Before  joining  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  English  department, 

Clarke  was  the  Seagram  Visiting 
Chair  in  Canadian  Studies  at 
McGill  University,  where  he 
taught  courses  on  African- 
Canadian  literature  and  English- 
Canadian  conservatism.  The  tele- 
vision — it  turns  out  — was  from 
his  time  in  Montreal.  He  needed  a 
set  for  the  litde  apartment  he 
maintained  there. 

At  the  time  of  his  McGill  stint, 

Clarke  was  on  leave  from  his  post  at  Duke  University  in  Durham, 
N.  C.,  where  he  was  an  assistant  professor  of  English  and 
Canadian  studies.  And  now  he’s  joined  the  University  of  Toronto. 

He  enjoyed  his  time  at  Duke  and  studying  Canadian  literature 
in  the  United  States  meant  that  he  was  far  enough  away  to  have 
a fair  bit  of  objectivity. 

“But  at  the-samc  -time,  it’s  not  Canada, -says  Clarke.  “And  more 
specifically  it’s  not  Toronto,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  kind  of 
writing  I’m  especially  interested  in  — black  Canadian  writing.” 

A native  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  began  to  write  poetry  — or  as  he 
says  “tried  to  write  poetry”  — - in  high  school.  He  grew  up  in  a 
house  filled  with  music  and  art. 

“My  childhood  was  multimedia,”  said  Clarke.  “We  had  every- 
thing — television,  radio,  magazines,  art  and  music.”  His  father, 
who  did  not  complete  high  school  but  had  an  incredible  thirst  for 
knowledge,  enjoyed  classical  music,  Broadway  show  tunes  and 
calypso.  His  mother  — trained  as  a teacher  — loved  soul  and 
rhythm  and  blues. 

After  high  school  Clarke  attended  the  University  of  Waterloo 
where  he  received  his  BA.  He  received  his  master’s  in  English 
from  Dalhousie  and  his  PhD  from  Queen’s  University.  While  he 
wrote  during  his  undergraduate  days,  it  was  only  after  he  received 
his  BA  and  returned  home  to  Nova  Scotia  that  he  had  an 
epiphany  of  sorts. 

He  took  a job  as  a community  development  worker  in  the 
Annapolis  Valley  for  the  Black  United  Front  of  Nova  Scotia,  a 
community  service  organization.  “All  of  a sudden  I was  in  these 
little  black  communities  in  Nova  Scotia  and  I was  hearing 
language  that  to  me  was  Shakespearean,”  says  Clarke.  “I  grew 


up  with  this  language  and  I never  really  appreciated  it  until  I went 
to  university.” 

Today  Clarke  is  one  of  Nova  Scotia’s  most  honoured  writers. 
He  is  the  1998  winner  of  the  Portia  White  Prize  for  Artistic 
Achievement,  presented  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Arts  Council  for 
artistic  merit  and  contribution  to  the  arts. 

His  hooks  of  poetry  include  Whylah  Falls  (1990)  — which  won 
the  Archibald  Lampman  award  — and  has  been  adapted  for  the 
stage  and  radio.  A recent  work  is  Beatrice  Chancy , an  opera  and 
also  a verse  play  about  slavery  in  Canada.  The  opera  premiered 
to  a sold-out  audience  at  the  Music  Gallery  in  Toronto  in  the 
summer  of  1998. 

Clarke’s  opera  is  the  retelling  of  The  Cenci,  an  Italian  story  of  a 
young  woman  who  kills  her  father  after  he  forces  her  into  a sexu- 
al relationship.  Clarke  sets  his  version  in  the  Annapolis  Valley  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  1801  but  uses  an  Elizabethan  styled  prose.  His  is 
the  story  of  a young  black  woman,  Beatrice,  whose  conception  is 
the  result  of  the  rape  of  her  slave  mother  by  her  white  master. 
Beatrice  is  in  turn  raped  by  her  father. 

Despite  the  opera’s  obvious  references  to  race,  sexual  and 
economic  oppression,  and  resistance  to  and  hope  in  the  face  of 
such  oppression,  Clarke  doesn’t  consider  himself  or  his  work  as  a 
representative  “voice”  for  black  Canadians. 

For  one  thing,  he  argues,  in  contrast  to  the  more  monolithic 
identity  of  American  blacks,  those  in  Canada  have  much  more 
diverse  backgrounds;  they  come  from  Jamaica,  French-speaking 
Haiti  and  Somalia  for  the  most  part.  They  often  identify  more 
with  their  linguistic,  class  and  cultural  heritages  than  racial.  And, 
because  the  country  they  settle  in  is  so  divided  — regionally, 


linguistically,  politically  — blacks 
living  in  Canada  tend  to  have 
provincial  rather  than  national 
allegiances,  Clarke  says. 

What  inspires  Clarke  is  the 
humour  and  humanity  with 
which  many  blacks  have  faced 
and  overcome  adversity  and 
obstacles  living  their  lives  in 
Canada.  And  their  stories  are 
worth  telling:  “No  matter  how 
illiterate,  no  matter  how  poor, 
what  I try  to  show  is  that  there 
are  a lot  of  attempts  by  people 
to  find  what  pleasure  they  can  in 
life.  I just  try  to  represent  their 
humanity  in  its  wholeness.” 
Black  men,  in  particular,  he 
says,  are  too  often  portrayed  in 
Canada  as  pimps,  criminals  or 
drug-addicts.  While  that  is  an  ele- 
ment of  society,  black  Canadians 
are  “wonderfully  diverse”  and 
should  be  seen  that  way:  “I’ve  got 
room  for  the  poets,  room  for  the 
criminals,  room  for  the  lovers  .... 
We  all  have  a story  to  tell  and  they 
are  all  related  to  being  Canadian.” 

In  all  his  writing,  Clarke  says  he  tries  to  avoid  moralizing  — 
educating  his  readers  is  always  implied  but  never  the  main  object 
of  his  work. 

“For  me,  creative  writing  is  just  being  a poet  and  not  necessarily 
about  trying  to  educate  people,”  he  says.  “I  come  to  writing  because 
I care  about  language  and  I care  about  words,  but  I also  care  about 
black  people  and  the  people  I grew  up  with  in  Nova  Scotia. 

“I  am  not  didactic  but  I do  think  it’s  important  to  tell  the 
stories  of  black  people  in  Canada  because  our  history  has  been 
really  repressed  here  ...  I want  everyone  to  understand  were  here 
and  have  been  for  a very  long  time.” 

In  addition  to  more  poetry  and  plays,  he  hopes  to  finish  a new 
novel  later  this  year.  The  work  is  based  on  the  trial  and  subsequent 
hanging  of  two  men  for  a murder  — a piece  of  family  history  that 
he  only  learned  as  an  adult.  Another  feature  film  screenplay  (his 
first,  One  Heart  Broken  Into  Song,  was  directed  by  Clement  Virgo 
and  produced  for  the  CBC)  is  also  on  the  agenda.  All  these  things 
— the  poetry,  plays  and  films  — are  stories. 

“Stories  teach  us  to  imagine  different  realities  in  every  conceiv- 
able way,”  Clarke  says.  Stories  show  us  “how  to  love,  how  to  live, 
how  to  fight,  how  to  think  and  how  to  dream  — all  the  verbs  you 
can  imagine.... 

This  month  George  Elliott  Clarke  turns  40  but  he  shies  away  from 
discussing  what  “legacy”  he  hopes  to  leave  behind  — that,  he  says,  can 
wait  until  he’s  75  or  80.  For  now,  he  hopes  as  a writer  to  be  read  and 
as  a professor  to  inspire. 

With  contributions  from  Jill  Rutherford 


• Laser  treatment  for  removal  of 
foot  warts,  ingrown  nails 

• Removal  of  calluses  and  corns 

• Treatment  of  fungal  infections 

• Orthotics  (control  of  foot 
movements 

• Diabetic  foot  care 

• Arch  problems 

• Soft  tissue  problems 

• Nerve  conditions  (Neuroma 
and  Neuropathy) 

• Bunions 

• Advice  on  shoes  for  children 

• Sports  Medicine 

• X-ray  on-site 


PODIATRIC 

MEDICINE 

Specialized  care  for  your  feet 

HARVEY K ROSENFELD,  d.p.m. 
Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 

1 70  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330 
Toronto,  Ontario.  M5R  2M8 


Fax:  (416)  967-9294 


Please  call:  (416)  967-0600  for  an  appointment  at: 
170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330.  Medical  Arts  Bldg. 

For  Mississauga,  call:  (905)  820-4540  at  Med  Clinic  2000, 
2000  Credit  Valley  Road,  Suite  102 
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TASK  FORCE  ON  NEW  SGS  CENTRES  AND  INSTITUTES 
TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 

SGS  Centres  and  Institutes  differ  from  other  centres  in  the  University,  most  notably  because  their 
directors  have  the  same  status  as  department  chairs  and  some  have  the  power  to  appoint  and  recommend 
tenure.  The  creation  and  termination  of  Centres  and  Institutes  also  requires  much  more  involvement  by 
Governing  Council  and  its  committees.  The  School  already  has  established  procedures  for  the  review  and, 
where  necessary',  the  termination  of  Centres  and  Institutes.  With  these  factors  in  mind  the  Dean  of  SGS  has 
established  a Task  Force  on  New  Centres  and  Institutes  with  the  following  terms  of  reference: 

To  advise  the  Dean  on  appropriate  processes  and  criteria  for  the  creation  of  new  centres 
and  institutes  within  SGS  and  to  draft  guidelines  that  would  embody  those  processes. 

The  Task  Force’s  membership  is  as  follows: 

Professor  D.E.  Moggridge,  Vice-Dean,  SGS  (chair);  Professor  Carolyn  Tuohy, 

Deputy  Provost;  Professor  Jon  Cohen,  Economics;  Professor  Rosemary  Gartner, 

Director,  Centre  of  Criminology;  Professor  Pekka  Sinervo,  Chair,  Department  of  Physics. 

The  Force  would  welcome  input  from  interested  members  of  the  University  community. 

Please  send  your  written  communications  to  the  Chair  of  the  Task  Force  (e-mail:  d.moggridge@utoronto.ca). 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN 

YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  MADE  SHOES 
& FOOT  ORTHOTICS 


As  with  any  architectural  structure,  if  the  foundation 
is  not  stable  then  the  structures  above  can  suffer.  This 
applies  to  your  feet,  the  foundation  of  your  body. 
Abnormal  alignment  at  the  feet  can  not  only  cause 
foot  problems  but  may  also  affect  the  knees,  hips  and 
back.  This  is  where  Orthotics  can  help!! 

Orthotics  are  custom  made  foot  supports  that  fit  into 
shoes  which  help  to  place  the  feet  in  a biomechanically 
correct  position,  allowing  the  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments  and  bones  to  function  more  efficiently. 

• Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  100% 
covered  under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

• We  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

• To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot 
Analysis  call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337*2671 . 


Remember  you  can't  trade  them  in  .... 
your  feet  must  last  a lifetime!! 

Fitness  Appraisers  • Custom  Orthotic  Specialists 
St.  George/Bloor  • Jane/Bloor  • Lawrence  E. 


Alumna  Gives  $1  Million  for 
End-Of-Life  Program 


BY  JAMIE  HARRISON 

Margaret  Anderson  believes 
people  deserve  as  much  dig- 
nity leaving  this  life  as  they  had 
when  they  were  in  the  prime  of  it. 

That’s  why  the  1981  U of  T 
graduate  decided  to  donate  II  mil- 
lion to  create  the  Ian  Anderson 
Continuing  Education 
Program  in  End-of-Life 
Care  at  U of  T.  The  new 
palliative  care  initiative  is 
named  after  her  late  hus- 
band, Ian  — also  a U of  T graduate 
— who  died  of  cancer  in  1990. 

“I  found  that  physicians  are 
trained  to  cure  and  tend  to  view 
palliative  care  as  the  treatment  of 
physical  symptoms,”  Anderson  said. 
“End-of-life  care  and  hospices  focus 
on  the  holistic  approach  to  palliative 
care,  recognizing  the  emotional, 
social  and  spiritual  needs  of  the 
patients  and  their  families.” 

Anderson’s  experience  of  caring 
for  her  husband  at  home  during  the 
final  months  of  his  illness  led  her  to 
understand  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional stress  and  sense  of  isolation 
that  is  involved  in  caring  for  a ter- 
minally ill  loved  one  at  home.  After 
her  husband’s  death,  Anderson 
decided  to  provide  II  million  to 


build  a hospice  in  his  memory.  Ian 
Anderson  House,  which  opened  in 
1997  and  serves  the  Halton  and  Peel 
regions,  is  a six-bed  hospice  that 
provides  palliative  care  without 
charge  to  terminally  ill  cancer 
patients  with  less  than  three  months 
to  five.  The  house  also  offers  respite 
care  for  family  members. 


“Improvement  of  end-of-life  care 
has  become  an  issue  and  given  our 
future  demographics  and  increasing 
cancer  rates  is  an  issue  that  should 
and  must  be  addressed,”  she  said. 

Dr.  Peter  Singer,  director  of  the 
Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics  and  hold- 
er of  the  Sun  Life  Chair  in  Bioethics 
at  U of  T,  said  Anderson’s  experi- 
ences in  dealing  with  the  issues 
surrounding  the  death  of  her 
husband  have  put  her  in  a unique 
position  to  help  educate  those  same 
doctors  who  will  be  treating  dying 
patients  in  the  future. 

“Because  of  Mrs.  Anderson’s  expe- 
rience with  Ian  Anderson  House,  she 
recognized  there  was  a real  need  to 
transform  the  care  of  dying  people  in 
Canada,”  Singer  said. 


For  Singer  the  major  benefit  of 
the  program  will  be  having  physi- 
cians and  oncologists  who  are  more 
attuned  to  the  needs  of  terminally  ill 
patients  and  their  families. 

“We  hope  the  lasting  legacy  of  this 
gift  will  be  a network  of  physicians 
across  Canada  who  have  been  trained 
to  care  for  terminally  ill  patients  as 
well  as  helping  to  shape 
and  remold  the  attitudes 
towards  dying  among 
physicians,  legislators, 
media  and  the  public.” 

The  program  will  educate  about 
10,000  primary  care  physicians  and 
specialists  across  Canada.  It  will 
train  medical  professionals  to  deal 
with  issues  surrounding  death  and 
dying  such  as  pain  control  in  termi- 
nally ill  patients,  decision  making  at 
the  end  of  fife  and  the  support  of 
dying  patients  and  their  families. 
Conferences  on  related  issues  will 
also  be  held. 

The  program  will  be  administered 
as  a partnership  between  the  Joint 
Centre  for  Bioethics,  continuing  edu- 
cation in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the 
W.  Gifford  Jones  Professor  in  Pain 
Control  and  Palliative  Care,  the 
Improving  End-of-Life  Care  Project 
in  the  Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics  and 
a chair  in  palliative  medicine. 


thecampaign 


New  Business  Chair  Created 


Dr.  Eton  Griffith,  25  Charles  St.  W. 
Toronto  M4Y  2R4  (416)  923-3386 

Mo.t.r  Card  Jtvlsa  accepted 


JJ/or  a healthy  smile, 
we  offer  comprehensive 
treatment  planning 
& individualized 
recare  programs. 


Welcome  to  our  spring  cavalcade  of  texture  & colour! 

At  die  ninth  annual  TORONTO  VINTAGE  CLOTHING  TEXTILE 
SHOW  & SALE 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  5,  2000 

10  a.m.  - 5 p.m. 

Enoch  Turner  School  House,  106  Trinity  Street 

Admission  $5.00,  Children  12  and  under:  Free 
Partial  proceeds  donated  to  the  Cancer  and  Multiple  Sclerosis  Societies 


Engineering  students 

pursuing  careers  in  the  grow- 
ing technology  industry  can  now 
acquire  the  business  skills  they  need 
at  U of  T’s  Joseph  L.  Rotman 
School  of  Management,  thanks  in 
part  to  the  new  13-million  Sydney 
C.  Cooper  Chair  in  Business  and 
Technology. 

The  chair,  funded  by  a 11.5-mil- 
lion donation  from  the  Sydney  and 
Florence  Cooper  Foundation  and 
matched  by  U of  T,  bolsters  the 
school’s  planned  joint  BASc/MBA 
program,  designed  to  give  students 
the  technical  and  management 
expertise  demanded  by  the  rapidly 
emerging  and  highly  competitive 
technology-engineering  field. 

“Technology  is  dramatically  rev- 
olutionizing the  structure  of  indus- 
tries, the  ways  companies  compete 
and  the  types  of  products  available 


to  consumers  — it’s  changing  the 
way  we  do  business,”  said  Roger 
Martin,  dean  of  the  business  school. 
“It’s  essential  that  the  Rotman 
School  acquire  a critical  mass  of 
highly  prominent  academics  in  the 
field  of  technology  and  business. 
Thanks  to  the  generosity  and  vision 
of  the  Cooper  family,  we  can  equip 
our  graduates  with  the  business 
acumen  and  technical  skills  they’ll 
need  to  be  leaders  in  the  new 
economy.” 

The  chair  will  play  a key  role 
in  the  planned  Jeffrey  Skoll 
BASc/MBA  program  to  be  jointly 
administered  by  the  Rotman  School 
of  Management  and  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 
The  chair  holder’s  activities  will 
include:  teaching  graduate  students 
how  to  use  technology  to  enhance 
business  strategies;  researching  the 


impact  of  technology  and  interac- 
tive customer  relations  on  product 
development  and  marketing;  and 
furthering  the  understanding  of  the 
Internet’s  impact  on  business. 

“While  my  first  love  is  engineer- 
ing construction,  I place  a very  high 
value  on  engineers  being  able  to  go 
to  business  school,”  said  Syd 
Cooper,  a U of  T engineering 
graduate  whose  professional  career 
encompassed  major  heavy  engineer- 
ing construction  projects  through- 
out Canada.  “In  the  past,  too  many 
engineers  had  to  go  elsewhere  for 
business  training.  With  this  new 
chair  and  program,  we  can  develop 
in  our  graduates  the  kind  of  integra- 
tive thinking  they  will  need  to  be 
successful  engineers  and  entrepre- 
neurs. Best  of  all,  we  can  do  all  of 
this  here,  at  home,  in  Canada,  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.” 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT  ? 

HOP  ON  OVER  TO 


Profession^  PamiCy  Pootcare 


CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS  : Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 
PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : SURGERY  ; HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  ^ 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE  

Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! If  Your  Body  Aches,  Could  It  Be  Your  Feet  ? 


@1 


Member  Of  The 

Conodion  Diabetes  Association 


Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

Liceosed  With  The  College  Of  Chiropodists  Of  Ontario 


Covered  Under  Uof  T and  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Scarborough 
416-  283-3666 

Pickering 
905  - 420  - 6544 
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FACULTY  REFLECTS 
CANDIDATES  AVAILABLE 

Forgive  a poor  engineer  for  miss- 
ing the  consistency  of  logic  shown 
in  the  letter  and  article  by  Julia 
Ching  (More  minority  faculty 
hiring  essential,  Letters,  and  The 
Search  for  Excellence,  Forum,  Jan. 
24).  I would  have  thought  that  the 
hiring  criterion  of  “equality  of 
opportunity  [meaning]  merit  and 
merit  only"  would  preclude  any 
other  criteria  like  “giving  a better 
chance  to  visible  minorities,” 
“having  native  [Asian]  speakers” 
and  having  more  than  “only  about 
60  tenured  professors  of  Chinese 
background  ...  with  25  per  cent  of 
students  being  ethnic  Chinese.” 

Surely  hiring  the  most  meritori- 
ous candidates  year  after  year 
would  give  us  precisely  the  compo- 
sition of  the  faculty  that  we  in  fact 
see  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Of  course  most  senior  faculty  are 
white  males  — they  were  the  only 
candidates  available  decades  ago 
when  they  were  hired. 

If  what  we  are  really  talking 
about  are  quotas,  then  I trust  Julia 
Ching  will  be  working  diligently 
to  recruit  more  non-Chinese  and 
Judy  Globerman  to  recruit  more 
males  for  our  student  body  as, 
according  to  their  own  numbers, 
these  groups  are  clearly  under- 
represented. 

John  Graydon  - 
Chemical  engineering  and 

APPLIED  CHEMISTRY 

Statistics  grim  on 

MINORITY  HIRING 

I commend  Professor  Chandrakant 
Shah  and  his  graduate  student, 
Tomislav  Svoboda,  for  the  service 
they  rendered  on  the  issue  of 
employment  equity  at  U of  T 
(A  Question  of  Fairness,  Jan.  10). 
Their  study  suggests  that  if  the 
university  does  not  change  its 
current  hiring  practice,  it  would 
take  an  average  of  54  years  for 
visible  minorities  to  reach  a paltry 
15  per  cent  of  the  faculty  here. 

While  the  authors’  concerns  are 
clearly  supported  by  the  results 
from  their  analysis,  the  reality  is 
grimmer.  In  fact  the  face  of  our 
faculty  is  losing  — not  gaining  — 
colour. 

According  to  available  U of  T 
employment  equity  data  (1991- 
1997),  the  minority  faculty  repre- 
sentation has  been  decreasing  at  a 
steady  rate  over  the  past  several 
years.  In  1991  visible  minorities 
accounted  for  9.66  per  cent  of  all 
tenure-stream  and  tenured  faculty. 
It  fell  to  9.05  per  cent  in  1994. 

By  1997  it  had  dropped  to  8.8 
per  cent.  At  this  rate  the  visible 
minority  faculty  representation 
would  be  reduced  to  a mere  3.8 
per  cent  in  less  than  54  years  from 


now.  By  then  the  community 
around  us  will  likely  be  even  more 
diverse  than  it  is  today. 

I do  not  know  all  the  facts  that 
would  account  for  the  discrepancy 
between  the  grim  forecast  by  Shah 
and  Svoboda  and  the  grimmer 
future  predicted  from  the  existing 
data.  However,  it  appears  that  the 
authors  overlooked  at  least  one  key 
piece  of  information:  a dispropor- 
tionately high  percentage  of  visible 
minority  professors  are  in  their  late 
50s  and  early  60s.  Hired  in  the 
1960s  and  early  1970s,  they  are 
now  nearing  their  retirement  age. 
Shah  and  his  lone  visible  minority 
colleague  in  public  health  sciences 
fall  into  this  group.  The  loss  in 
coming  years  due  to  their  retire- 
ment cannot  possibly  be  compen- 
sated, given  the  current  hiring 
practice,  where,  on  average, 

15  per  cent  of  new  faculty  recruits 
belong  to  a visible  minority. 

Professor  Rona  Abramovitch, 
the  provost’s  adviser  on  proactive 
faculty  recruitment,  explained  that 
changing  the  face  of  the  university 
faculty  will  take  a long  time 
(U  of  T decades  away  from 
diversity,  The  Varsity,  Jan.  17). 

We  must  ensure  that  the  change 
points  in  the  right  direction  lest  we 
end  up  at  the  wrong  destination. 

Daniel  Goldstick 
Philosophy 

Debate  on  diversity 

LONG  OVERDUE 

The  current  debate  on  diversity 
within  the  university’s  faculty  is 
challenging,  fascinating  and  long 
overdue. 

We  need  to  reconcile  two 
inordinately  complex  concepts  — 
diversity  of  thought  and  diversity 
of  representation  — in  an  institu- 
tion labelled  “universe-ity.” 

Simplistic  solutions  won’t  effect 
a reconciliation. 

If  we  are  to  have  a truly  diverse 
representation  on  the  faculty  we 
need  to  have  more  First  Nations 
and  other  Aboriginal  Peoples, 
more  Africans,  more  Asians,  more 
Caribbeans,  more  East  Indians, 
more  Fijians  and  more  people 
of  mixed  parentage  — all  highly 
qualified  and  representing  our 
rich  Canadian  mix. 

We  fail  in  our  mission  or  our 
intent  if  the  current  dominance 
of  one  group  is  replaced  by  the 
dominance  of  another  group. 

George  Bancroft 

OISEAJT 

U OF  T CULTURALLY 
AND  RACLALLY  DIVERSE 

I just  wanted  to  make  my  opinion 
known  as  a student  at  U of  T.  I 
have  seen  a great  deal  of  equality 
among  races  and  sexes  in  the  fields 


I study,  which  include  both  arts 
and  science.  I have  had  instructors 
at  various  levels  of  their  profession 
from  all  racial  backgrounds  and  in 
courses  where  the  instructors  work 
as  teams.  In  my  experience  there 
has  been  a great  deal  diversity.  I 
have  had  female  professors  and 
professors  of  Asian,  Caucasian 
and  European  background,  among 
others. 

I was  shocked  to  hear  about  the 
case  of  Kin-Yip  Chun  and  from 
what  I’ve  read  in  all  the  papers  on 
campus,  I do  not  see  proof  of  a 
racist  policy  at  U of  T.  In  fact,  I 
have  quite  often  bragged  to  friends 
that  U of  T is  one  of  the  most 
racially  and  culturally  diverse  uni- 
versities in  North  America  and  in 
that  reflects  the  modern  world 
very  well.  I do,  however,  believe 
by  some  of  the  remarks  made  by 
Chun  that  any  employment  deci- 
sions made  probably  had  more  to 
do  with  his  attitude  and  irascible 
personality  than  his  skin  colour. 

Chun  has  mentioned  his  com- 
plaints about  his  job  descriptions 
changing.  I would  like  to  say, 
“Welcome  to  the  21st  century!” 

I don’t  know  how  many  times 


employment  advisers  have  told  me 
that  if  you  want  to  get  ahead,  you 
have  to  be  flexible.  Has  anyone 
wondered  if  this  might  also  be  a 
reason  Chun  did  not  “get  ahead” 
in  the  way  he  wished? 

I think  too  many  times  people 
jump  on  the  band  wagon  when 
they  hear  words  like  “racial  dis- 
crimination” — they  condemn  the 
accused  automatically.  Too  often 
there  is  an  attitude  of  the  “good” 
individual  versus  the  “bad”  institu- 
tion. Isn’t  it  a form  of  discrimina- 
tion to  make  assumptions  like  that 
against  an  institution  because  it  is 
an  institution? 

Tanya  Bailey 
Arts  and  science 

Dollar  comparisons 

MISLEADING 
I read  the  piece  Patent,  Publish, 
Prosper  with  interest  (Profile,  Jan. 
24).  I wish  the  new  president, 
George  Adams,  all  success  with 
the  Innovations  Foundation.  He 
may  indeed  have  no  unsatisfied 
“customers”  if  he  severely  reduces 
the  number  of  projects  he  accepts. 

The  dollar  comparisons  in  the 


story  are  misleading.  The  licensing 
dollars  for  1996-97  described  as 
“income”  are,  in  fact,  “revenue.”  To 
link  the  more  than  $3  million  rev- 
enue with  a deficit  of  more  than 
$500,000  is  comparing  apples  with 
oranges.  You  might  do  a follow-up 
story  on  licensing  revenues  over 
several  years  or  net  income  (and 
deficits)  in  different  years.  That 
way  you  would  get  a better  picture 
of  the  foundation’s  financial  histo- 
ry. You  might  then  wonder  why 
large  variances  occurred  and  so 
produce  an  interesting  story. 

Helen  Schiele 
Toronto 

Letters  Deadlines 

February  18  for  February  28 
March  3 for  March  13 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  brevity 
or  clarity.  When  submitting 
letters,  please  include  a telephone 
number  and,  if  possible, 
an  e-mail  address.  Please  send 
to  Ailsa  Ferguson,  associate  editor, 
The  Bulletin,  21  King’s  College 
Circle;  fax:  978-7430;  e-mail: 
ailsa.  ferguson@utoronto.ca 


ANAESTHETIST-IN-CHIEF 
ST.  MICHAEL’S  HOSPITAL 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Chief,  Department  of  Anaesthesia  at  St.  Michael’s  Hospital. 
St.  Michael’s  is  Canada’s  leading  Catholic  Academic  Health  Science  Centre  and  is  fully  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Located  in  downtown  Toronto,  the  hospital  provides  primary,  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary care  services  to  patients  from  Toronto,  southern  Ontario  and  beyond.  Presently,  the  hospital  is  locat- 
ed on  two  sites  (Bond  Street  and  the  Wellesley  site)  with  over  500  beds  and  will  consolidate  to  one  site 
through  a building  and  renovation  program  over  the  next  year. 

The  hospital  is  organized  in  a programmatic  fashion  with  emphasis  on  heart  and  vascular  disease,  diabetes 
comprehensive  care,  minimal  access  therapeutics,  neuro/trauma  care,  musculoskeletal  system  diseases  and 
inner  city  health  (which  includes  obstetrical  services).  A strategic  plan  that  has  recently  been  completed 
places  a major  emphasis  on  research  and  education,  and  a new  vision  that  St.  Michael’s  Hospital  will  be 
internationally  recognized  as  the  finest  academic  healthcare  provider  in  Canada. 

Members  of  the  Department  of  Anaesthesia  at  St.  Michael’s  Hospital  (32  faculty)  are  established  leaders 
in  the  fields  of  cardiovascular,  neuro/ trauma,  critical  care  and  pain  management.  All  subspecialties  (except 
pediatric  anaesthesia)  are  represented.  The  Department  plays  a leadership  role  in  critical  care  and  has  an 
excellent  reputation  in  undergraduate,  postgraduate  and  fellowship  training.  There  are  opportunities  to 
recruit  new  faculty  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  Department  seeks  an  outstanding  academic  anaesthetist  with  proven  administrative  experience  and 
strong  leadership  skills.  As  Chief,  this  leader  will  continue  to  foster  excellence  in  patient  care  services  and 
teaching  while  assuming  the  major  role  of  leading  growth  and  development  of  research  within  the 
Department.  The  individual  selected  must  have  strong  organizational,  interpersonal  and  collaborative 
decision-making  skills  that  are  in  conformity  with  the  overall  Mission  of  the  Hospital  and  the  University. 
The  candidate  must  have  certification  in  Anaesthesia  from  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Canada  or  equivalent  qualifications. 

Interested  applicants  are  invited  to  submit  a letter  of  application,  their  Curriculum  Vitae  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  three  referees,  no  later  than  April  15th  to: 

Dr.  Robert  Howard 

Vice  President  and  Chief  Medical  Officer 

Room  1-028  Bond  Wing 

St.  Michael’s  Hospital 

30  Bond  Street 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5B  1W8 

In  accordance  with  its  employment  equity  policy,  the  University  of  Toronto  encourages  applications  from  quali- 
fied men  and  women,  members  of  visible  minorities,  aboriginal  peoples  and  persons  with  disabilities.  In  accor- 
dance with  Canadian  immigration  requirements,  priority  will  be  given  to  Canadian  citizens. 
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MIKE ANDRECHUK 


Spotlight  on  Research 


“Jonesin’  for  a Hottie”  and  High-Fibre  Diets 


The  secret  language 
of  pre-teens 

Young  girls  internalize  the  language 
of  teen  magazines  but  find  it  too 
embarrassing  to  say  aloud,  says  a 
professor  of  semiotics  and  commu- 
nications theory  at  Victoria  College. 

Pre-teen  girls  find  terminology 
such  as  “scoping  out  the  dudes”  or 
“jonesin’  for  a hottie”  acceptable  on 
the  pages  of  teen  magazines  yet 
would  not  dare  utter  those  phrases 
for  fear  of  ridicule  from  other  girls, 
said  Professor  Anne  Urbancic  of 
Italian  studies.  “Much  of  this  secret 
language  deals  with  attaining  the 
ultimate  prize  — a boyfriend  — one 
so  idealized  and  vulnerable  that  he 
couldn’t  possibly  exist  in  real  life. 
Those  girls  who  do  verbalize  these 
phrases  in  front  of  their  peers  are 
the  ones  most  likely  to  believe  that 
they  not  only  can  be  improved  but 
that  they  need  to  be  improved.” 

Urbancic,  who  conducts  language 
workshops  for  Grade  6 male  and 
female  students  in  Toronto,  discov- 
ered the  girls  rely  on  the  magazines 
as  “friends”  that  offer  a constant  diet 
of  tips  on  how  to  be  more  popular  by 
changing  appearance  and  behaviour. 
However,  unlike  an  actual  friend, 
the  magazine’s  advice  on  hairstyles, 
skin  colour,  weight  and  attitude  is 
one-sided.  “The  reader  isn’t  able  to 
challenge  or  discuss  in  length  all  this 
so-called  helpful  advice  the  way  she 
would  with  a human  friend.” 

Michah  Rynor 

Canada’s  public  sector 
keeps  pace  with  U.S. 

Despite  its  image  as  old  fashioned 
and  resistant  to  change,  Canada’s 
public  sector  is  innovative  and 


keeping  pace  with  its  U.S.  neighbours. 

“In  terms  of  innovative  thinking 
there  are  very  similar  things  hap- 
pening in  the  two  countries,”  said 
Professor  Sandford  Borins  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  at 
Scarborough’s  management  division. 
As  examples  of  innovation,  he  cites 
Environment  Canada’s  ultraviolet 
index,  now  routinely  incorporated 
into  summer  weather  forecasts, 
Ontario’s  recently  privatized  high- 
tech  Highway  407  and  Parks 
Canada’s  accessibility  program  that 
makes  national  parks  more  user- 
friendly  for  seniors  and  people  with 
disabilities. 

Borins  examined  over  200  appli- 
cations to  the  U.S. -based  Ford 
Foundation-Kennedy  School  of 
Government  Innovation  Award  and' 
more  than  30  applications  to  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration 
of  Canada’s  Management  Innovation 
Award,  all  submitted  between  1990 
and  1994.  He  looked  at  factors  such 
as  the  obstacles  to  change  faced  by 
innovators,  how  they  were  overcome, 
who  initiated  change  and  the  results. 
Despite  differences  in  the  political 
and  social  systems  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, he  discovered  the  patterns  of 
public  management  innovation  are 
virtually  identical. 

Borins  found  that  front-line  pub- 
lic servants,  not  senior  management 
and  bureaucrats,  are  responsible  for 
most  innovations.  It’s  a good  sign, 
he  said,  that  front-line  workers 
with  ideas  for  improvements  are 
encouraged  to  develop  and  foster 
those  ideas. 

Obstacles  to  innovation  originate 
mostly  from  within  the  bureaucracy 
itself.  Acclimatizing  public  servants 


to  new  technology,  easing  middle 
managers  past  their  fears  of  a loss  of 
power  and  encouraging  profession- 
al groups  to  work  together  were 
cited  as  major  stumbling  blocks  to 
innovation. 

Cheryl  Sullivan 


High-fibre  diet  lowers 
risk  of  prostate  cancer 

University  of  Toronto  researchers 
have  discovered  more  evidence  that 
high-fibre  diets,  specifically  those 
high  in  soluble  fibre  such  as  oat  bran 
and  legumes,  protect  against  prostate 
cancer. 

In  a study  published  in  the 
January  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Urology,  the  researchers  found  that 
men  on  a diet  high  in  soluble  fibre 
for  four  months  had  lower  levels  of 
prostate  specific  antigen  (PSA)  — 
an  indicator  of  prostate  cancer  risk 
— in  their  blood  than  men  on  high 
insoluble  fibre  diets.  Insoluble  fibre 
is  contained  in  foods  such  as  wheat 
bran  cereal  and  breads. 

“Prostate  cancer  is  a hormone- 
dependent  cancer,  which  means  it 


may  be  modified  if  there  is  a re- 
duction in  the  male  sex  hormones 
that  stimulate  tumour  growth,”  said 
Professor  David  Jenkins  of  nutri- 
tional sciences,  lead  author  of  the 
study.  “The  hormones,  which 
are  produced  from  cholesterol, 
circulate  through  the  body  and  a 
proportion  of  these  steroids  are 
excreted  through  the  digestive 
process.  Soluble  fibre  increases 
the  output  of  steroids  in  the  feces 
and  we  hypothesized  that  it  would 
also  result  in  a greater  loss  of  hor- 
mones, which  would  reduce  the 
stimulation  of  the  prostate  and 
therefore  lower  the  PSA  level. 
Although  we  found  greater  fecal 
losses  of  total  steroids,  the  hoped- 
for  reduction  in  circulating  hor- 
mone levels  was  not  observed.  Thus 
our  overall  hypothesis  that  soluble 
fibre  may  have  an  effect  appears 
to  be  correct  though  we  do  not 
have  an  exact  indication  of  the 
mechanism  yet.” 

Prostate  cancer  is  the  most 
frequently  diagnosed  cancer  in 
Canadian  men,  with  one  in  eight 
expected  to  suffer  from  the  dis- 
ease in  his  lifetime,  according  to 
the  Canadian  Cancer  Society. 
“Though  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  over  the  course  of  a lifetime 
this  dietary  factor  makes  an  impor- 
tant difference,  these  results  go 
along  with  existing  advice  to  eat 
more  vegetable  foods  and  less  ani- 
mal products  in  the  prevention  of 
prostate  cancer,”  Jenkins  said.  “It  is 
further  reinforcing  what  has  been 
general  advice  about  fibre  but 
perhaps  gives  another  reason  for 
taking  it.” 

Megan  Easton 


Affectionate  childhood 
makes  better  teachers 

Early  childhood  teachers  who  have 
positive  childhood  experiences  may 
be  more  likely  to  display  affection 
for  youngsters  in  their  care,  says  a 
recent  U of  T study. 

“If  a teacher  has  a childhood  filled 
with  affection,  this  is  often  reflect- 
ed in  their  relationships  with  chil- 
dren placed  in  their  care,”  said  James 
Sutherland,  a PhD  graduate  from 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  “All  of  the  early  child- 
hood teachers  we  spoke  to  had 
close  personal  connections  among 
their  childhood  histories,  personal 
lives  and  their  professional  practices. 
Professionally,  they  regarded 
themselves  as  teachers  who  val- 
ued nurturing  and  affection  in 
their  relationships  with  children.” 

The  study,  conducted  through 
observations  and  a series  of  inter- 
views, examined  the  level  of 
affection  displayed  by  seven  early 
childhood  teachers  in  the  Greater 
Toronto  Area  in  both  their  person- 
al and  professional  lives  over  a 
period  of  seven  months  in  1996- 
97.  Sutherland  hopes  that  his  find- 
ings have  far-reaching  consequences 
on  the  current  practices  of  early 
childhood  educators  in  provincial 
daycare  facilities  and  core  curricu- 
lums  of  early  childhood  programs. 
“There  is  too  much  focus  on  disci- 
pline and  not  enough  on  affection 
building  between  a pre-school 
teacher  and  a child.  In  order  to  raise 
kids  to  become  emotionally  stable 
adults,  teachers  need  to  relate  to 
them  with  more  affection.” 

Sue  Toye 


Mooredale  Concerts 

Bach,  Mozart 

Schubert 

A virtuoso  Violin  Partita 
A magnificent  Horn  Quintet 
A soulful  Two  Cello  Quintet 

Livia  Sohn,  violin 
"Soloist  with  yoiith,  talent 
and  beauty” 

New  Zealand  Herald 

with 

Erin  Cooper-Gay,  horn 
Shane  Kim,  violin 
Reginald  Quiring,  viola 

Kristine  Bogyo  & Clare  Carberry,  cellos 

Sat.  Feb.  19,  8pm  at  Willowdale  United  Church 
Sun.  Feb.  20,  3pm  at  Walter  Hall,  Univ.  of  Toronto 

Mooredale  Concerts  is  the  hot  tip  for  great  music,  spoken 
commentary,  a cameo  appearence  by  a rising  young  star 

and  affordable  tickets!  $15,  ($10  St./Sr)  922-3714 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days 
before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To 
receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  nancy.bush@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  &Area  — 


Short-term  accommodation.  Bloor  west 
area  garden  apartment.  Close  to  subway.  Quiet 
comfortably  furnished  bachelor.  Fully  equipped 
kitchen.  TV,  VCR,  phone.  Private  entrance. 
Garage.  Reasonable  rates.  Suitable  for 
U of  T visitors.  Reservations  or  brochure  (41 6) 
604-1476. 

Annex.  Walk  to  U of  T,  subway  3 blocks; 
large  fully  furnished  one-bedroom  in  renovat- 
ed duplex,  fireplace,  5 appliances,  opens  to 
backyard,  air-conditioned,  available  March. 
$1500  includes  parking,  cable  TV,  utilities, 
linens,  cleaning.  (416)  960-0312, 
susan.eng@sympatico.ca 

Pied  a terre  in  Toronto.  Room  in  beautifully 
restored  Victorian  house.  Near  TTC.  Non-smok- 
er. $35/night.  Monthly  rate  available.  Call  534- 
1956. 

July-August.  Furnished  house.  Open  space 
living/dining/kitchen.  Two  bedrooms  + bath- 
room. Large  upstairs  study.  For  non-smoking 
tenants  who  appreciate  beautiful,  quiet,  cen- 
tral location  and  the  use  of  my  Steinway  grand. 
Cecilia  Ignatieff,  (416)  480-9917. 

Furnished  family  home.  Beaches.  1,700 
sq.  ft.,  cul-de-sac,  excellent  family  neighbour- 
hood, 3-bedroom,  2-bath,  large  rec  room,  air- 
conditioned,  10  minutes  to  downtown,  5 min- 
utes to  boardwalk,  bicycle  paths,  pools,  beach. 
July  2000.  $1,900+.  (416)  462-9700.  E-mail: 
joe.mccole@sympatico.ca 

Annex.  Sublet  June  1 to  September  30, 2000. 
Attractive  one-bedroom  apartment  in  historic 
old  house.  $1 ,450  per  month  (includes  phone 
and  cable).  2-minute  walk  to  U of  T.  (416) 
926-2569.  Pictures  at  http://198.53.192.137 

Sabbatical  rental.  Furnished  3-bedroom, 
2-bathroom  family  home  with  garden  near 
Christie  and  Bloor.  August  2000  — July  2001 , 
negotiable.  Thirty-minute  walk  to  U of  T,  close 
to  buses,  subway,  schools,  shopping,  libraries, 
parks,  community  centres.  No  smoking,  no 
pets.  $1,800  + utilities.  (416)  978-4993, 
dbailey@physics.utoronto.ca 

Traditionally  furnished,  carpeted,  two- 
bedroom  apartment  in  Toronto  with  balcony  in 
secure  building  on  High  Park  subway.  $1,200 
monthly  including  hydro,  cable  and  telephone. 
Suit  mature  couple.  Mid-May  to  mid-October. 
(416)  763-3125. 

House,  Bathurst  & Lawrence.  April  1 5 — 
August  31, 2000.  Furnished,  newly  renovated, 
well-maintained  family  home,  3-4  bedrooms, 
3 baths,  all  appliances,  large  yard,  garden, 
across  from  park.  $1,800  includes  gardener 
but  not  utilities.  (41 6)  783-9566. 

Annex  — Bathurst-Bloor.  Spacious  3-bed 
room  apartment  on  2nd  & 3rd  floor  of  house. 
Hardwood  floors.  Living/dining,  kitchenette.  Very 
clean.  No  pets/no  smokers.  (905)  850-0266. 


Furnished,  traditional  North  Toronto 

home:  3 bedrooms  plus  study,  main-floor  fam- 
ily room,  fireplace,  central  a/c,  charming  city 
garden.  Close  to  subway,  excellent  schools, 
shopping,  park,  tennis  courts.  August  1 , 2000 
— July  31 , 2001  (dates  flexible).  $2, 600/month. 
(416)  487-0104. 

Short-term,  furnished.  Annex.  Renovated, 
large  1 -bedroom.  New  everything.  Huge  deck. 
Skylight,  garage,  security  cameras,  maid  service. 
No  disappointments.  From  $1,800. 
Available  May  1.  (416)  879-9503.  E-mail: 
m2000dc@hotmail.com 

Annex  — Madison.  Short-/long-term.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  apartment  in  quiet,  smoke-/pet- 
free  home.  Tastefully  furnished,  equipped. 
Walk  to  U of  T,  ROM.  $1,600  inclusive.  Also: 
smaller,  lovely  one-bedroom,  $1,400.  (416) 
967-6474.  Fax  (416)  967-9382.  Available 
March  1 . 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Required 


Wanted:  sabbatical  house,  2 months  — 
May  and  June  2000.  For  medical/academic 
couple.  Please  contact  (41 6)  586-5298. 

Canadian-German  couple,  both  teachers, 
seek  a central  Toronto  home  to  housesit  for  a 
year  beginning  August  2000.  Fax:  01 1 -49-40- 
39-21-28.  E-mail:  Gbergfeld@aol.com 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Charming  & nearby,  Cabbagetown.  Quiet 
furnished  room,  in  house  with  shared  kitchen, 
bathroom,  laundry,  garden,  piano.  No  parking 
but  close  to  TTC,  shopping.  $600/month. 
Female  non-smoker,  references.  Available  now. 
Phone  Joan,  (41 6)  929-871 4. 

St.  Clair  and  Oakwood.  Roommate  re- 
quired to  share  spacious  2-bedroom  main- 
floor  flat.  Eat-in  kitchen,  living,  dining,  sun- 
room,  den,  hardwood  floors,  garden,  laundry, 
parking.  Non-smoking,  feline  friendly.  $700- 
$81 0/month  neg.,  utilities  incl.  (416)  652- 
3094. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


France,  Nice,  French  Riviera.  Modern 
apartment,  furnished  and  equipped  for  2,  close 
to  all  amenities.  Beautiful  view  and  large  bal- 
cony, 10  minutes  from  the  sea,  40  minutes 
from  ski  resort.  Available  2 or  more  weeks.  Call 
evenings  (905)  274-9085. 

SCOTLAND.  Quiet  Edinburgh  apartment,  in 
1 860s  private  house,  sleeps  4.  To  rent  weekly 
to  careful,  non-smoking  visitors.  (Regret  no 
children.)  Phone/fax  R.  Sym:  (Edinburgh)  01 31  - 
447-2735  for  more  details  or  Toronto  (41 6) 
425-0453.  susan.sym@talk21  .com 


Bed  8c  Breakfast 


TO's  BEST  B8tB:  Wedgewood  House. 

Excellent  rates,  outstanding  value.  Great  break- 
fasts. Lovely,  bright,  spacious  house  on  historic 
street.  Quiet  and  hospitable.  Smoke-/pet-free. 
Parking.  Short  walk  to  U of  T,  ROM,  Yorkville. 
(416)  928-0619. 

$25/$35  per  night  single/double.  Annex, 
600  metres  to  Robarts,  7-night  minimum,  no 
breakfast  but  share  new  kitchen;  free  private 
phone  line,  TV,  laundry.  Smoke-free,  pet-free, 
quiet  and  civilized,  for  visiting  academics  and 
post-docs,  http://members.home.net/5201  (416) 
200-4037  or  73231 .1 6@compuserve.com 

Annex,  quiet,  beautifully  appointed 

women's  guestroom.  No  breakfast.  Large,  fur- 
nished bedsit.  Fireplace.  Share  bath.  INTERAC, 
coffee  available,  single  occupancy,  non-smok- 
ing. $49/night.  Weekly  rates.  Registered 
Massage  Therapist  on  premises.  (416)  929- 
9759.  5-minute  walk  U of  T/subway. 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con 
fidential  environment.  U of  T extended  health 
benefits  provide  excellent  coverage.  Evening 
appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist,  The  Medical  Arts 
Building,  170  St.  George  Street.  944-3799. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Experienced  in  psychotherapy  for  anxiety,  de- 
pression and  relationship  problems.  Coverage 
under  staff  and  faculty  benefits.  Dr.  Gale  Bildfell, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 14  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-631 7. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY  with 
a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June  Higgins,  The 
Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George  Street 
(Bloor  and  St.  George).  928-3460. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered  Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy  for  depression,  anxiety,  rela- 
tionship problems,  stress,  gay/lesbian  issues, 
women's  issues.  U of  T extended  health  ben- 
efits apply.  Evening  appointments  available. 
The  Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  (416)  961-8962. 

Dr.  Dvora  Trachtenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Individual,  couple,  marital 
psychotherapy  for  depression;  anxiety;  work, 
family,  relationship  problems;  sexual  orienta- 
tion, women's  issues.  U of  T health  benefits 
apply.  Day  or  evening  appointments.  Medical 
Arts  Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416) 
961-8962. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  problems,  mental  health  needs, 


personal  growth;  issues  related  to  disability.  Day 
or  evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Carol 
Musselman,  Registered  Psychologist,  252  Bloor 
Street  West  (923-6641,  ext.  2448).  May  be 
covered  by  UT  health  insurance. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 

couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety,  depres- 
sion, personal  and  relationship  concerns.  U of 
T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks, 
registered  psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-1935  ext.  3321 . 

Dr.  Martin  Antony  (Psychologist)  & 

Associates.  Practising  in  assessment  and  short- 
term, cognitive-behavioural  treatment  of 
anxiety  and  mood  problems,  including: 
fears/phobias,  social  and  performance 
anxiety,  panic  attacks,  agoraphobia,  chronic 
worry/stress,  obsessions/compulsions,  and 
depression/low  self-esteem.  U of  T staff 
extended  health  care  benefits  provide  full 
coverage.  Daytime,  evening,  and  weekend 
appointments  available.  Medical  Arts  Building 
(St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  994-9722. 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and  cou- 
ple therapy.  U of  T extended  health  plan  pro- 
vides coverage.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist,  535-9432, 1 40 
Albany  Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Full  range  of  psychological  services  of- 
fered by  Dr.  K.P.  Simmons.  Call  (416)  920- 
5303  if  troubled  by  trauma,  anxiety,  depression, 
phobia  or  relationship  issues.  Location:  170 
St.  George  Street,  Suite  409  — Medical  Arts 
Building. 

FAMILY  MEDIATION:  A co-operative  process 
that  enables  separating  couples  to  develop 
their  own  solutions  to  issues  such  as  custody 
and  support.  The  reduced  conflict  has  imme- 
diate and  long-lasting  benefit  for  all  parties. 
Peggy  O'Leary,  M.Ed.,  C. Psych.  Assoc.  324- 
9444. 

Electrolysis,  facials  (50%  off  1st  TRT). 

Waxing.  Peeling.  Men  & women.  Certified 
electrologists.  Safe,  sterile.  Introductory  offer, 
packages  available.  7 days.  Lowest  prices 
downtown.  Bay  Street  Clinic:  1033  Bay,  #322, 
921-1357;  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George,  #700,  924-2355.  North  York 
398-9883. 

MASSAGE  for  aches,  pains  and  stress.  31 
years'  experience.  I will  bill  Liberty  Health  for 
the  full  cost.  St.  George/Bloor.  Ann  Ruebottom, 
B.A.,  R.M.T.  (416)960-1768. 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pain  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extended 
health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George  Street  (at 
Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A., 
R.M.T.  (416)944-1312. 

LEARN  TO  MEDITATE.  We  offer  the  tools  to 
help  you  live  with  a compassionate  heart  and 


a clear  mind.  Ongoing  day  and  evening  class- 
es. Friends  of  the  Heart  (416)  486-5105  or 
www.interlog.com/~foh 

AIM  Downtown  West  Physiotherapy. 

951  Dufferin  Street  (south  of  Bloor).  We  pro- 
vide multidisciplinary  assessment  and  treat- 
ment of  neck/back  pain,  car  accidents,  sports 
injuries  and  headaches  as  well  as  massage 
therapy,  active  rehab,  orthotics  and 
chiropractic  services.  U of  T extended  health 
benefits  apply.  Call:  533-4933. 

HOMEOPATHIC  MEDICINE.  Riverdale 
Homeopathic  Clinic  offers  classical  homeo- 
pathic treatment  for  a wide  range  of  acute 
and  chronic  conditions.  Rosemary  Di  Leo,  BSc, 
DHMS;  Violeta  Nastase,  MD  (Romania),  DHMS; 
David  Brule,  BA,  DHMS.  348  Danforth  Avenue, 
#207.  (416)  778-0085. 


Miscellany 


TRAVEL-teach  English.  5-day/40-hourTES0L 
teacher  certification  course,  Toronto  April  3-7 
(or  by  correspondence).  1 ,000s  of  jobs  available 
NOW.  FREE  information  package.  Toll  free 
1-888-270-2941. 

INCOME  TAX  PREPARATION  — FREE 
CONSULTATION.  Canadian  and  U S.  Fast 
turnaround.  Experienced  personalized  profes- 
sional services,  planning  and  advice  on  all  tax, 
business  and  financial  matters.  Sidney  S.  Ross, 
Chartered  Accountant,  2345  Yonge  Street, 
Suite  300.  Tel.  485-6069,  fax  480-9861 . 

BOOKS!  BOOKS!  Recycle  your  surplus 

now  through  the  annual  University  College 
Book  Sale.  Proceeds  support  college  library.  For 
Toronto-wide  pickup  phone  (41 6)  978-0372  or 
fax  (41 6)  978-3802. 

BOOKLOVERS  ARE  INVITED  to  browse  and 
buy  in  the  Bookroom,  University  College 
Cloisters  Room  B101 . We  offer  a selection  of 
choice  used  books.  Open  1 2-4,  Monday  to 
Friday.  Proceeds  to  the  College  library  and 
student  projects. 

INCOME  TAX  RETURNS.  Quickly  prepared  by 
professional  accountant  with  25  years'  expe- 
rience. Initial  consultation  at  no  obligation. 
Close  proximity  to  U of  T campus.  For  ap- 
pointment or  further  information  please  call 
Michael  at  597-9437. 

Earn  extra  cash  for  your  opinions  with 
Focus  Groups!  Looking  for  people  to  participate 
in  various  focus  groups  throughout  down- 
town. Flexible  time  with  all  locations  TTC 
accessible.  For  more  info  call  Teresa  618-6658 
or  e-mail  Focus_groups@yahoo.com 

WORD  PROCESSING/TRANSCRIPTION. 

February  special  from  $1. 50/page. 
Transcription,  editing,  resumes  also  avail- 
able. Located  conveniently  at  Wellesley  & 
Bay.  Discounts  for  extra  time  and  volume. 
Joe:  day  966-2539,  evening  267-2433  or  cell 
707-9499. 


University  of  Toronto 
Andrea  and  Charles  Bronfman  Lectures 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

"When  Peace  Breaks  Out: 


Integrating  Israel  to  the 
Global  Community." 


by 

Professor  Emanuel  Adler 
Hebrew  University 
of  Jerusalem 


FACULTY  OF 
ARTS  & SCIENCE 


Thursday,  February  17,  2000 
4:00  p.m.  - 6:00  p.m. 
Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  3050 


Dr.J.  Nolfi  & Dr.  U.  Kawale 

OPTOMETRISTS 

• eye  examinations 

• contact  lenses* 

w 

• laser  eye  surgery  care 

416-966-1955 

www.torontoeyecape.com 

...  walking  distance  from  the  U to  T 
Open  6 days  per  week! 

MANULIFE  CENTRE,  55  BLOOR  ST.  W.(  TORONTO,  ON  M4W  1A5 

INVITATION  TO 
A READING 

by 

ERIN  MOURE 

Jack  McClelland 
Writer-in-Residence  2000 

on 

Wednesday  23  February  2000 
4:15  p.m. 

Massey  College  Upper  Library 

■m 

Reception  hosted  by  the 
Department  of  English  to  follow 
in  Massey  College  Common  Room 

ALL  WELCOME 
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Lectures 


Aging  and  Vision: 

The  Amazing  Changing  Brain. 

Sunday ; February  20 
Prof.  Allison  Sekuler,  psychology. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Justice  and  Healing. 

Wednesday,  February  23 

Joe  Mihevc,  University  of  St.  Michaels 
College;  Restoring  Hope  and  Healing:  A 
Spirituality  for  the  New  Millennium  series. 
Elliott  MacGuigan  Hall,  67  St.  Nicholas 
St.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $10.  Regis  College 

Judaism  and  Gender:  Jewish 
Womens  Associations  in 
Germany,  1750-1870. 

Thursday,  February  24 
Maria  Baader,  Ray  D.  Wolfe  Fellow.  Croft 
Chapter  House.  4 p.m.  Jewish  Studies  Program 

Why  We  Should  Abolish  the 
Attorney-Client  Privilege  for 
Organizational  Clients. 

Thursday,  February  24 
Prof.  David  Luban,  Georgetown 
University;  Taking  Stock:  Challenge  and 
Change  in  the  Legal  Profession  series. 
Solarium,  Falconer  Hall,  84  Queen’s 
Park.  5 to  7 p.m.  Law 

The  Development  and  Testing  of 
a Full-Scale  Piloted  Ornithopter 
(Flapping-Wing  Aircraft). 

Sunday,  February  27 
Prof.  James  DeLaurier,  Institute  for 
Aerospace  Studies.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian 
Institute 


COLLOQUIA 


Writing  the  Best  Consent  Form. 

Thursday,  February  1 7 
Wendy  Hulton,  Miller  Thomson.  Centre 
for  Addiction  8c  Mental  Health,  Room 


853,  250  College  St.  1 p.m.  Research 
Services 

Regulation  of  Research 
Post-REB  Approval. 

Wednesday,  February  23 

Prof.  Max  Perlman,  pediatrics.  Dean’s 
Conference  Room,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  Noon  to  1 p.m.  Research 
Services  and  Research  Office,  Faculty  of 
Medicine 

Art,  Science  and  the  Business 
of  Life:  Photography  and  the 
19th-Century  Imagination. 

Wednesday,  February  23 

Joan  Schwartz,  National  Archives  of 
Canada.  323  Old  Victoria  College. 
4 p.m.  IHPST 


Seminars 


Notch  Signalling  in  Mammalian 
Neurogenesis  and 
Neurodegenerative  Disease. 

Monday,  February  14 
Dr.  Jeffrey  Nye,  Northwestern 
University.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Overcoming  Barriers  to  Axon 
Regeneration  in  the  CNS:  Role 
of  the  Rho  Signalling  Pathway. 

Wednesday,  February  16 

Dr.  Lisa  McKerracher,  University  of 
Montreal.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon. 
Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

The  Evolution  of  Costly 
Female  Preference  in  Space. 

Friday,  February  18 
Prof.  Ellen  Larsen,  zoology.  3127  South 
Building,  U ofT  at  Mississauga.  Noon. 
Erinale  Biology 

Women’s  Life  Course  Patterns 
and  Post- Retirement  Work: 
Exploring  the  Connections. 

Tuesday,  February  22 


Prof.  Malcolm  Stewart,  Faculty  of  Social 
Work.  Suite  106,  222  College  St.  Noon 
to  1:30  p.m.  Human  Development,  Life 
Course  Id  Aging 

Four  Years  at  Moscow  State 
University:  Eyewitness  to 
Change. 

Tuesday,  February  22 

Adrian  Helleman  and  Wendy  Helleman, 
Moscow  State  University.  14352  Robarts 
Library.  4 to  6 p.m.  Russian  Id  East 
European  Studies 

Embracing  and  Actualizing 
Aboriginal  Philosophies  in  an 
Aboriginal  Organization. 

Wednesday,  February  23 
Catherine  Brooks,  Anduhyaun  Inc.  7- 
162  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  Noon 
to  1:30  p.m.  Adult  Education,  Community 
Development  Id  Counselling  Psychology, 
OISE/UT 

The  Clinical  Implications  of 
Tissue  Engineering. 

Wednesday,  February  23 

Joseph  Vacanti,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.  116  Wallberg  Building. 
12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering  id 
Applied  Chemistry 

The  Three  Historical  Regions  of 
Europe:  A Critical  Reappraisal. 

Wednesday,  February  23 

Prof.  Bogdan  Czaykowski,  University  of 
British  Columbia.  14352  Robarts 
Library.  2 to  4 p.m.  Russian  id  East 
European  Studies 

Regulation  of  Carcinogen 
Metabolizing  Enzymes  During 
Cellular  Injury  and 
Inflammation. 

Wednesday,  February  23 
Prof.  Gordon  Kirby,  University  of 
Guelph.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 

Jamaicans  Abroad: 
Transnational  Jamaican  Families 
in  Canada  and  Britain. 

Wednesday,  February  23 
Prof.  Paul  Thompson,  University  of 
Essex,  and  Elaine  Bauer,  graduate  stu- 
dent, University  of  Guelph.  5th  floor, 


246  Bloor  St.  W.  5 to  7 p.m.  Joint  Centre 
of  Excellence  for  Research  on  Immigration 
id  Settlement 

Can  Feminism  Change 
the  Hard  Sciences? 

Thursday,  February  24 
Prof.  Linda  Muzzin,  OISE/UT.  2053 
Wilson  Hall,  New  College.  Noon  to  1:50 
p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students  $5.  Women's 
Studies  id  Gender  Studies 

Mediated  Interactions  Involving 
Plants  and  Herbivores. 

Friday,  February  25 

Prof.  Richard  Reader,  University  of 
Guelph.  3127  South  Building,  U of  T at 
Mississauga.  Noon.  Erindale  Biology 

The  Social  Union: 

A New  Citizenship  Regime? 

Friday,  February  25 

Prof.  Jane  Jenson,  University  of 
Montreal.  3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to 
4 p.m.  Political  Science 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Crossing  Borders  2000: 

A Multidisciplinary  Student 
Conference  on  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Friday,  February  18  and 
Saturday,  February  19 
Sessions  at  University  College;  topics 
include  the  environment,  urban  studies, 
politics,  education,  prison  systems,  native 
literature,  linguistics  and  archeology. 
Keynote  speakers:  Demetrios 

Papademetriou,  director,  international 
migration  policy  program  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  and  Tomson  Highway,  Canadian 
playwright  and  novelist.  1:30  p.m.  both 
days.  Registration  fee:  $15  per  day,  ses- 
sions only;  $40  with  meals.  Conference 
and  registration  information:  Ken  Derry, 


946-5810;  kderry@artsci.utoronto.ca. 
U of  T and  Golden  Horseshoe  Education 
Alliance 

Committee  on  Academic  Policy 
& Programs. 

Wednesday,  February  23 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10 
p.m. 

Symposium  2000. 

Friday,  25 

Papers  pres  ntedlby  grat  uate  students; 
all  sessions  e t the  ventre  f >r  the  Study  of 
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Antichrist:  ] lillenarianisn  and  Religious 
Tolerance  ir  thegks4kt  of  Jskov,  Michael 
Ostling;  Pr<  testint  Missi  maries,  Hindu 
Communal  ;m  jnncy  Sac  ed  Violence, 
David  Sculfy.  4 to  4:30  p.m.  Study  of 
Religion 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  February  29 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


SNOWSTORM 

INFORMATION  LINE 

jH  Want  to  know  if  classes  are  cancelled? 
Want  to  know  if  the  University  is  closed?  s 

For  St.  George  Campus  call:  gl 

(41 6)  978-SNOW  (7669)  (JPI® 

For  Mississauga  Campus 
call  Erindale  Snow  Hotline: 

(905)  828-5399  and  press  1 

For  Scarborough  Campus 
call  Scarborough  Snow  Hotline: 

(416)287-7026  WXl 

Web  site:  www.utoronto.ca 

A decision  to  cancel  classes  or  to  close  the  University  will 
only  be  taken  under  the  most  severe  weather  conditions. 


* 

l »ii 


<£► 


RIGNUM  JUWlS  R1GNUM  PAClS 


> r 3 


Faculty  of  Law 
University  of  Toronto 

proudly  presents  the 

2000  CECIL  A. 

WRIGHT  MEMORIAL  LECTURE 

“ Homelessness  and  Community  ” 
Professor  Jeremy  J.  Waldron 

Maurice  and  Hilda  Friedman  Professor  of  Law; 

Director  of  the  Center  for  Law  and  Philosophy 

Columbia  Law  School 

Tuesday,  February  29,  2000 
4:00  p.m. 

Moot  Court  Room 
Flavelle  House 
78  Queen’s  Park 

All  are  welcome  to  attend  the  lecture. 
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Events 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesday,  February  23 

Favourite  standards  and  student  arrange- 
ments and  compositions;  sponsored  by 
Long  & McQuade.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  February  24 
Student  chamber  ensembles.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  February  25 
Shauna  Rolston,  cello,  and  Scott  St. 
John,  violin.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets 
$20,  students  and  seniors  $10. 

Choral  Music  on  Campus. 

Saturday,  February  26 

MacMillan  Singers  and  the  Elmer  Iseler 
Singers;  Doreen  Rao  and  Lydia  Adams, 
conductors.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets 
$10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

Percussion  Ensemble. 

Tuesday,  February  29 

Robin  Engelman,  director.  Walter  Hall. 
8 p.m. 


Plays  & Readings 


Erin  Moure 

Wednesday,  February  23 
A reading  by  Jack  McClelland  writer- 
in-residence.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  4:15  p.m. 


Exhibitions 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Franklin  Five  Watercolours. 

To  February  25 

Works  by  Wendy  Bannerman,  Janice 
Blahut,  Joan  Garratt,  Alan  Horne  and 
Janet  Ellis  Kaye,  members  of  the 
Franklin  Carmichael  Art  Group, 
Etobicoke.  E.J.  Pratt  Library.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4:45  p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

To  March  9 

Hook  Me  a Story. 

Deanne  Fitzpatrick,  hooked  rugs.  East 
Gallery. 

Quilted  Stories 

Tara  Cooper,  mixed  print  media.  West 
Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
As  the  Centuries  Turn: 
Manuscripts  and  Books 
From  1000  to  2000. 
February  24  to  June  2 

A selection  of  manuscripts  and  printed 
books  from  the  collections  of  the 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library. 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Breaking  the  Boundaries:  Coping 
With  Family,  Friends  and  Society 
in  Intercultural,  Ethnic  and 
Class  Relationships. 

Wednesday,  February  23 

Jian  Su,  cross-cultural  counsellor  for  the 
International  Student  Centre,  and  Prof. 
Njoki  Wane  of  OISE/UT.  Pendarves 
Room,  International  Student  Centre, 
33  St.  George  St.  12:30  to  2 p.m. 
Information  and  registration:  978-0951; 
family.care@utoronto.ca  Family  Care  Office 


Choosing  Child  Care  That 
Works  for  Your  Family. 

Thursday,  February  24 

Session  covers  types  of  care  available, 
costs,  evaluation  of  caregivers  and  other 
information  that  parents  need  to  make 
the  best  decision  for  their  children.  Noon 
to  1:30  p.m.  Information  and  registra- 
tion: 978-0951;  family.care@utoronto.ca 
Family  Care  Ojfice 

Intercultural  and 
Interracial  Adoption. 

Tuesday,  February  29 

Workshop  provides  an  overview  of  the 
process  of  adopting  cross-culturally  and 
interracially.  East  Common  Room,  Hart 
House.  Noon.  Information  and  registra- 
tion: 978-0951;  family.care@utoronto.ca. 
Family  Care  Office 

Lesbians  and  Gay  Men:  Getting 
Ready  for  the  Challenges  of 
Aging  in  a Youth  Culture. 

Tuesday,  February  29 

Panel  discussion  explores  issues  of  aging 
for  lesbians,  gays  and  bisexuals,  couples 
and  families  and  addresses  concerns  of 
ageism,  heterosexism  in  seniors  care  as 
well  as  future  directions.  Cumberland 
Room,  International  Student  Centre, 
33  St.  George  St.  4 p.m.  Information  and 
registration:  978-0951;  family.care@  - 

utoronto.ca.  Family  Care  Office 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at 
The  Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  February  28,  for  events  taking 
place  Feb.  28  to  March  13:  Monday, 
February.  14. 

Issue  of  March  13,  for  events  taking  place 
March  13  to  27:  Monday,  February  28. 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and 
membership  of  committees.  The  deadline  for  submissions  is 
Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Search 


Director,  Centre  for  Russian  &. 
East  European  Studies 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a director  of  the  Centre  for 
Russian  & East  European  Studies. 
Members  are:  Professor  Susan  Howson, 
associate  dean,  Division  II,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  (chair);  Professors 
Christopher  Barnes,  Slavic  languages 
and  literatures;  Jon  Cohen,  economics; 
Wayne  Dowler,  division  of  humanities, 


Scarborough;  Franklyn  Griffiths,  politi- 
cal science;  Domenico  Pietropaolo, 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama; 
and  Donald  Schwartz,  political  science; 
and  Andrienne  Galway,  student, 
OISE/UT;  and  Rachel  Weider,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  nominations  from  interested 
persons  until  Feb  28.  Submissions 
should  be  mailed  to  Professor  Susan 
Howson  at  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  65  St.  George  St. 
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The  Bulletin 

invites  readers  to  submit  information  regarding 
awards  and  honours  as  well  as  death  notices  of  staff 
and  faculty.  Please  include  as  much  background 
information  as  possible  and  in  the  case  of  obituaries, 
a CV  is  especially  welcome. 

Please  send,  deliver  or  fax  the 
information  to: 

Ailsa  Ferguson,  associate  editor, 

21  King’s  College  Circle 
fax:  (416)  978-7430. 


Transplantation  Technologies  Inc. 

Senior  Scientist 

The  Opportunity: 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  responsible  for  planning  and  developing  our 
predinical  research  program  in  xenotransplantation.  Working  with  senior  sci- 
entists, clinicians  and  technicians,  you  will  plan  research  programs  while  con- 
ducting day-to-day  research  activities,  data  management  and  report  writing. 
The  Candidate: 

You  have  a PhD  or  equivalent  in  immunology  or  in  a closely  related  field. 
Industry  experience  in  pharmaceutical  development  and  an  understanding  of 
GLP  requirements  preferred.  Experience  supervising  technicians  necessary. 
You  are  a self-starter  with  a record  of  achievement. 

Research  Associate  - Immunology 

The  Opportunity: 

The  successful  candidate  will  develop  and  execute  analytic  methods  targeted 
at  elucidating  the  cellular  and  humoral  events  in  xenotransplantation.  You 
will  be  responsible  for  sourcing,  adapting,  developing  and  testing  various 
assays  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  anti-rejection  strategies. 

The  Candidate: 

You  have  a PhD  or  equivalent  in  clinical  chemistry  or  immunology,  with  work- 
ing knowledge  and  experience  in  cell  and  molecular  biology,  and  operating  in 
an  animal  environment.  Your  written  English  is  clear  and  concise.  Previous 
experience  in  the  biotech  industry  is  a definite  asset. 

To  apply,  please  forward  your  resume  to: 

Brent  Arnold 
tti@attcanada.net 
Fax:  (416)  595-5835 
Transplantation  Technologies  Inc. 

C/O  Toronto  General  Hospital 
621  University  Avenue,  NU-10-119 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5G  2C4 


What’s  New  at  the 
Campus  ComputerShop? 

ThinkPad  iSeries  1460  Toshiba  4090XDVD 

Mobile  Celeron  400MHz 
64  MB  of  Ram  / 6.4GB  HD  / 14.1"  TFT  / DVD 
56K  Fax/Modem  / MS  Windows  98 


Mobile  Celeron  433MHz 

64  MB  of  Ram  / 4.8GB  HD  / 14.1"  TFT  / CD-ROM 
56K  Fax/Modem  / MS  Win’98  SE 

$3,099.°° 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.campuscomputershop.com 
where  you  can  now  do  your  shopping  on-line. 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  3A1 

Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968  computer 

^eerss  Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5  \ shop  ^ 


Limted  Quantities 
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Forum 


Paring  Our  Intellectual  Core 

If  U of  T is  to  preserve  its  rich  tradition  in  the  humanities , a drastic  change  in  direction  is  needed 

By  Albert  Pietersma 


SO  HERE  WE  ARE:  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF 
a brand-new  millennium;  and  halfway 
through  its  first  year  a brand-new  presi- 
dent will  take  the  helm  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  What  precisely  this  new  presidency  in 
a brave  new  age  will  bring  the  university  com- 
munity remains  as  yet  unknown,  but  indica- 
tions are  good  for  a bright  future  in  continuity 
with  a glorious  past.  May  I join  in  the  chorus  of 
welcome  to  Robert  Birgeneau  as  U of  T’s  14th 
president!  I am  hopeful  not  only  because  “hope 
springs  eternal”  but  also  because  everything  I 
have  thus  far  read  about  the  president-elect 
gives  me  reason  for  such  hope:  hope  that  U of  T 
will  continue  to  grow  in  stature  provincially, 
nationally  and  internationally  and  will  be  a 
leader  on  all  three  fronts. 

As  a professor  in  the  humanities  I was  espe- 
cially buoyed  by  one  of  the  new  president’s 
recendy  stated  priorities  that  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  would  continue  to  form  the 
“intellectual  core”  of  our  university.  I enthusias- 
tically support  this  stated  aim  and  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  our  university  has  a rich 
tradition  in  the  humanities. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  my  buoyant  hope  for  the 
future,  I fear  that,  for  the  new  president’s  aim  to 
be  realized  and  for  U of  T’s  rich  past  to  be  per- 
petuated, a change  of  direction  at  our  institu- 
tion will  be  necessary.  In  other  words,  from  my 
perspective,  the  new  president  has  set  himself  a 
worthy  and  noble  goal  — but  to  reach  that  goal  is  a tall  order. 
Readers  of  The  Bulletin  might  want  to  reread  an  excellent 
Forum  piece  by  Allan  Irving,  which  appeared  four  years  ago, 
Knowledge  Most  Worth  Having  (Feb.  19, 1996),  in  which  the 
author  wonders  how  long  it  will  be  until  we  hear  talk  about  a 
“higher  education  industry,”  given  the  onward  march  of  the 
quantification  and  “commoditization”  of  knowledge. 


In  an  effort  to  contribute  to  the  discussion  that 

should  usher  in  and  shape  the  new  era  and  the  new  presiden- 
cy, I would  like  to  sketch  briefly  what  the  future  looks  like 
from  the  trenches,  as  it  were;  more  particularly  from  the  per- 
spective of  a 30-year  member  of  Near  and  Middle  Eastern 
civilizations  (NMC). 

Let  me,  however,  state  quite  emphatically  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  lament  the  specific  fate  of  NMC  but  rather  to  use 
the  department  as  an  example  of  what,  it  seems  to  me,  is  hap- 
pening to  the  humanities  at  this  university.  Thus  NMC  is 
meant  to  be  no  more  than  a case  in  point.  Secondly,  it  is  also 
not  my  aim  to  lament  the  loss  of  specific  programs  within 
NMC;  rather,  I lament  the  loss  of  seven  positions  in  the 
humanities,  within  that  department  alone.  Thus  change  of 
direction  in  departmental  offerings,  if  so  desired,  is  not  the 
basic  issue  I am  raising.  It  is  instead  the  unmitigated  loss  to 
the  humanities.  Moreover,  it  is  my  hope  that  members  of 
other  humanities  departments  will  follow  my  example  in  sup- 
plying further  specifics.  Allan  Irving  wondered  four  years  ago 
how  the  humanities  would  fare  in  a globally  competitive  uni- 
versity “where  knowledge  is  nothing  more  than  a product,  a 
commodity.”  Could  it  be  that  our  university  is  fast  becoming 
the  university  Irving  envisaged?  And  if  so,  is  that  what  we  as 
a university  community  want  it  to  become?  Is  the  loss  of  seven 
humanities  positions  in  NMC  an  indication  that  we  are 
taking  a big  step  in  that  direction? 

Mid-November  I received  a memo  from  the  chair  of  Near 
and  Middle  Eastern  civilizations  requesting  my  co-operation 
in  the  upcoming  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate  Studies 
(OCGS)  appraisal  of  the  department.  Upon  inquiring  about 
the  rationale  for  such  an  appraisal  in  the  wake  of  recent  rec- 
ommendations by  the  arts  and  science  planning  committee  in 
response  to  the  departmental  ROS  (Raising  Our  Sights)  plan, 
the  only  answer  forthcoming  was  that  “it  was  time”  and  that 
a report  on  the  period  1993-2000  was  conducted  for  “histor- 
ical” reasons.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  scarcely  gives  adequate 


reason  for  an  appraisal  and  the  work  it  entails,  but  instead 
simply  rephrases  the  question:  for  what  purpose  are  periodic 
appraisals  of  programs  (and  departments)  conducted?  Purely 
for  the  historical  record?  Perchance  for  optics,  to  satisfy  the 
public  desire  for  accountability?  Though  perhaps  naively,  I 
had  always  assumed  that  evaluations  were  conducted  in  order 
to  confirm  strengths  and  to  pinpoint  and  correct  weaknesses. 
In  other  words,  to  ensure  great  programs  for  a great  future! 
But  if  that  is  the  purpose  of  appraisals,  some  further  questions 
demand  an  answer.  Does  it  make  sense  to  do  an  appraisal  for 
1993-2000  when,  in  light  of  the  recommendations  in 
response  to  departmental  Raising  Our  Sights  plans  through- 
out arts  and  science,  many  of  the  programs  that  have  had  a 
long  and  renowned  history  at  U ofT  will  either  be  eliminat- 
ed or  will  be  drastically  cut  back?  And  perhaps  even  more 
important,  none  of  them  is  compensated  for  elsewhere  in  the 
humanities.  That  then  in  turn  raises  the  question  as  to  the 
true  future  of  the  humanities  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Once  one  gets  past  the  optics  of  the  phrase,  just  what  does 
“raising  our  sights”  mean?  Again  I refer  to  Near  and  Middle 
Eastern  civilizations  for  illustrative  purposes  only,  but  the 
issue  involved  is  surely  of  concern  across  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science. 


The  fundamental  issue 

HERE  IS  THE  DEVASTATING 
LOSS  TO  THE  HUMANITIES 


Under  the  previous  faculty  plan  entitled  Strengthening  the 
Core  the  departments  of  Near  Eastern  studies  (NES)  and 
Middle  East  and  Islamic  studies  (MEI)  were  amalgamated 
with  the  promise  that  by  so  doing  faculty  replacements  would 
be  forthcoming  that  would  otherwise  be  denied.  Under  the 
current  plan  for  2000-2004  (Raising  Our  Sights),  the  new 
department  requested  a total  of  10  positions,  not  because  it 
was  in  fact  raising  its  sights  but  simply  in  an  effort  to  hold  its 
own  and  to  continue  its  proud  tradition  of  excellence.  Thus  of 
the  10  positions  requested  nine  were  in  fact  replacements  due 
to  the  historical  accident  that  circa  2000  an  extraordinarily 
large  number  of  faculty  in  the  department  is  reaching  the  age 


of  retirement.  Included  in  the  10  requested  posi- 
tions was  one  that,  under  the  amalgamation  of 
NES  and  MEI,  had  been  promised  to  the  depart- 
ment but  which,  subsequently,  had  had  to  be  sur- 
rendered due  to  the  budget  claw  back  of  1998.  Of 
the  10  positions  requested  — all  but  one  replace- 
ments of  present  strengths  — only  three  have 
been  recommended  by  the  arts  and  science  plan- 
ning committee  for  provostial  approval. 
(Effectively  the  “three”  should  be  “two,”  due  to 
the  claw  back  in  1998.)  Thus  what  had  begun  as 
“raising  our  sights”  — if  ever  so  modestly  — 
ended  in  “razing  our  sights.” 

As  the  chair  has  duly  reported  to  the  dean, 
under  the  plan  for  2000-2004,  NMC  will  lose 
the  following  programs:  (a)  Assyriology  and 
cuneiform;  (b)  archaeology  of  ancient 
Mesopotamia;  (c)  history  of  ancient  Israel;  (d) 
Hellenistic  Greek  Jewish  literature/Septuagint 
studies;  (e)  modern  Persian  language  and  litera- 
ture; and  (f)  Islamic  art.  Why  two  years  of 
departmental  planning  were  required  to  arrive  at 
this  devastating  conclusion  I have  yet  to  under- 
stand. Why  an  OCOG  appraisal  must  now  take 
place  when  so  many  programs  and  areas  of  study 
are  slated  to  be  wiped  out  remains  an  even  greater 
mystery.  Again  the  fundamental  issue  here  is  the 
devastating  loss  to  the  humanities,  not  a change 
in  departmental  direction  — if  such  were  desired. 

I close  with  the  discipline  dearest  to  my  heart, 
Septuagint  studies  and  Hellenistic  Jewish  Greek 
literature,  again  for  illustrative  purposes,  because  its  scheduled 
demise  raises  a serious  question  about  the  role  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  the  humanities  in  Canada. 
Septuagint  studies  is  by  no  means  unique  either  in  the  depart- 
ment or  in  arts  and  science.  Since  1951  with  the  arrival  of 
J.W.  Wevers,  U of  T has  offered  Septuagint  studies,  for  much 
of  that  period  as  a major  at  the  graduate  level,  and  it  has 
established  an  international  reputation  for  excellence.  With 
my  retirement  in  2001  that  half-century  will  come  to  an  end, 
neither  because  of  a decline  in  the  academic  quality  of  the 
program  nor  in  graduate  student  numbers  but  because  the 
university  administration  has  decided  to  bow  out.  But  since 
Septuagint  studies,  like  many  other  programs  on  the  chop- 
ping block  in  arts  and  science,  is  unique  not  only  provincially 
but  nationally,  its  demise  cannot  but  raise  the  question  of  the 
university’s  national  responsibility.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  as 
a society  we  are  no  longer  interested  in  the  literature  founda- 
tional to  both  Hellenistic  Judaism  and  Christianity.  But  again 
that  is  scarcely  the  issue  I am  trying  to  highlight.  1 would  like 
to  know  what  this  tells  us  about  the  health  of  the  humanities 
at  U of  T and  in  Canada? 


It  seems  to  me,  as  well  as  to  many  of  my  academic 

colleagues,  that  U of  T,  at  the  beginning  of  a new  millennium 
and  at  the  dawn  of  a new  presidency,  would  do  well  to  debate 
the  real  role  accorded  to  the  humanities  under  its  new  plan 
and  to  reflect  on  its  national  responsibility  as  Canada’s  pre- 
mier, publicly  funded  university.  To  quote  the  president-elect, 
“The  University  of  Toronto  is  an  outstanding  institution  on 
the  brink  of  truly  international  stature.”  I hope  that  its  bright 
future  will  continue  its  great  past  and  will  include  the  human- 
ities in  more  than  a pale  shadow  of  their  former  selves.  A few 
high-profile  appointments  — should  such  be  made  — may 
create  an  illusion;  they  can  hardly  mask  the  stark  reality  that 
the  humanities  have  suffered  a serious  setback  at  our  univer- 
sity. In  similar  fashion,  a few  humanities  courses  with  huge 
enrolments  may  suggest  that  the  humanities  are  alive  and  well 
at  U ofT.  After  all,  consider  the  student  numbers! 

The  new  president  has  set  himself  a daunting  task.  I 
wish  him  the  very  best  and  pledge  my  full  support  for  the 
realization  of  his  stated  aims. 

Albert  Pietersma  is  a professor  in  the  department  of  Near  and 
Middle  Eastern  civilizations 
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